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Empirical Research 



The objective of the research study vas to determine 
if dimensions of the innovation diffusion process could be identified 
empirically. Questionnaires were administered to a sample of 3C0 
educational practitioners in various roles in Kansas and Ohio. The 
data resulting from the 82 percent response are divided into two 
categories. One category studied vas the innovation characteristics 
domain with a six- factor solution (student concern orientation, 
additional resource requirements, organized resistance potential, 
consumer report rating, credibility, and operational implementation 
concern) which accounted for 63 percent of the variance. The second 
category studied Was the client characteristics domain. Its 
four-factor solution (the dynamic professional bureaucrat, the 
adapter-creater, the impoverished practitioner, and the economic 
bureaucrat) accounted for 48 percent of the variance. The studs, as 
it has progressed thus far, suggests that individuals concerned with 
introducing and/or implementing innovations should be prepared to 
deal with the reactions of clients to various perceived 
characteristics of that innovation. The study further sugge^ s that 
persons dealing with change in educational settings should consider 
the individual's patterns of behavior when he is attempting to 
understand and/or gain the adoption of innovations. (Future program 
activities are described.) (AG) 
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FOREWORD 



A multitude of complex factor* interrelate to facilitate or inhibit the 
acceptance of innovation in education* Afc the present time ve.ry little know- 
ledge of innovation adoption la baaed on scientific observation. Therefore, 
persons responsible for gaining the acceptance of innovations rely on intuition 
and personal experience when formulating dlfluslon strategies. 

This publication reports progress on research underlying dimensions of 
the process of innovation acceptance. The ultimate output of this study is 
empirical knowledge of educational innovation rharacteriatics, client charac- 
teristics, and diffusion tactics as they impact on innovation adoption behavior. 
This knowledge! if applied Judiciously! should assist educational professionals 
in facilitating the acceptance of desirable innovation* 

In addition to the authors Ralph J. Roster and William L. Hull, wa wish 
to acknowledge the assistance of the Center staff: Lois Harrington, technical 
assistant; Randall L. Wells, research associate; William Martin, research 
associate; and John Showalter, research associate. 

Wa extend our appreciation for scholarly reviews of this publication by 
the following individuals: Everett M. Rogers! Michigan State Unlveralty; 
Ernest R. House! University of Illinois; Harry L. Anmerman, The Center; and 
J. David McCrackcn, The Center. 
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Director 
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SUMMARY 



Persons responsible for facilitating the acceptance of innovations in 
education need access to knowledge that will permit them to use diffusion 
tactics appropriate for their situational needs. Existing knowledge of the 
innovation diffusion process provides a wide variety of conceptualizations 
but little empirical data on the efficacy of these ideas. Therefore, the 
objective of this research study was to determine if dimensions of the innova- 
tion diffusion process could be identified empirically. Two domains of the 
process were studied: the innovation characteristics domain and the client 
characteristics domain. 

A fifty-item questionnaire with Likert-type response categories was 
generated for each of the domains indicated. The items were developed from 
interviews with teachers and school administrators in the field, literature 
reviews, and previous research findings in the program. The questionnaires 
were administered to a sample of 300 educational practitioners in various roles 
(teacher, administrator, supervisor, teacher educator, and state advisory 
council member) in two states. Eighty-one percent of the subjects returned 
useable questionnaires. A principal component factor analysis of cross products 
was used to identify a six- factor solution for the innovations characteristics 
domain and a four-factor solution for the client characteristics domain. 

The six-factor solution accounted for 63 percent of the variance among 
the innovation characteristics r The factors were labeled as follows: 

1. Student Concern Orientation (39 percent of the variance explained) 

2. Additional Resource Requirements (13 percent of the variance explained) 

3. Organized Resistance Potential (3 percent of the variance explained) 

4. Consumer Report Rating (3 percent of the variance explained) 

5. Credibility (3 percent of the variance explained) 

6. Operational Implementation Concern (3 percent of the variance 
explained) 

The four-factor solution in the client domain accounted for 48 percent of 
the variance. The factors are: 

1. The Dynamic Professional Bureaucrat (35 percent of the variance 
explained) 
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2. the Adaplef^Cteatdf 0 f>er<2*t!t Of the Variance e*plitfted) 



3* the Ittproverlshed Pf actlti&tief (5 percent of the variance explained) 

4* the £tcmoffll£ Bureaucrat (3 percent of the variance explained) 

the factor aoiut itma ife described vlthiti the reports item with high 
loadltt&s on a Cantor vere tiled to define the factor* theae factor* are per- 
ceived by Che author** of the report id foci for conveying information about 
the innchraticm and client characteristic** 
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IDENTIFICATION OF EMPIRICAL DIMENSIONS 
OF THE DIFFUSION PROCESS: 



Interim Report 



Chapter Ono 
THE CONTEXT OF INNOVATION DIFFUSION 



Introduction 

This interim report contains a description of factors perceived to 
influence the diffusion of innovations • Chapter One presents background in- 
formation on (1) the problem being researched, (2) the strategy used in at- 
tacking the problem, and (3) the objectives of the research. Chapter Two 
reports program progress on identification of factors in two domains of 
knowledge! one describing characteristics of innovation and the other 
describing characteristics of individuals who adopt innovations. The final 
chapter, Chapter Three, provides a summary of the findings to data and an 
overview of future data collection activities * 



The Present Context 

Much has been written tboit the diffusion of innovation. Books by 
Havelock (1971), Rogers and Shoemaker (1971), and others have summarised 
nuLirous publications that have addressed tha topic of innovation diffusion 
from several different perspectives* The definition of diffusion used in 
this publication comes from the work of Elihu Kata and othera (1963). He 
deilnes diffusion as cumulative acceptance over time of some specific product, 
idea, or practice by individuals, groups, or some other adopting unit, linked 
to specific channels of communication to a social structure and to a given 
system of values or culture. An "innovation" can be equated with a research 
and development product such as a curriculum unit for the purposes of this 
report* The term "acceptance 11 is interpreted by the authors to moan "use 
and liking" of a product* For example, unless a teacher uses a curriculum 
unit sstisfsccorlly, she has not accepted the unit, and she is not likely to 
use it egsln or recommend it to another teacher* 

Despite the great volume of literature discussing the problems and pro- 
cedures of innovation diffusion and the investment being made by the govern* 
mont in the development of viable research and development products, then) 
is very little evidence of much product impact on educational practice* Dr« 
Sidney Harland, Jr., former Assistant Secretary of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was quoted in the Report on Eduoationzl 
Hoooaroh of December 8, 1971 i 
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We have sprinkled out ft&9 dollars like seeds, hopefully but 
thinly, enthusiastically but improvidently , not do much working 
systematically for a new order of educational efficiency! but 
wishing one might suddenly buret into luxurious bloom { It 
hasn't happened • 

Almost every administrator of educational research funds in the Office of 
Education has spoken out on the need for the diffusion of its products. 

Norm Boyan (1969) said "The existing gulf between the performers and real 
or potential users of educational R&D shows no signs of becoming smaller. • 
Further , "Improved dissemination techniques and Improved practice in promoting 
the intelligent adoption of well-tested alternatives will generate a more bene- 
ficial reaction among practitioners. 11 Likewise , James Gallagher, former 
Director of the National Center for Educational Research and Development, 
USOE, in a May 13, 1970, speech to the National Association of School Psycho- 
logists, said, 

• • .the other major contribution that I hope will be made in the 
next decade will be a more thorough understanding of the process 
of dissemination, diffusion, and implementation itself. There is 
a tremendous amount of energy that needs to be spent on the problem 
of how do you change, how do you get new ideas and new practices 
from one place to the other. 

One might ask the question, therefore, Why ore research and development 
products not being used? Two answers to this question are suggested. The 
first might be that the products are no good. This answer is not within the 
scope of a diffusion problem; it is a product development problem. The diffu- 
sion problem is viewed as one of distribution and utilization of products. 
The second answer seems more tenable for diffusion research: products are not 
being used because the products will not be accepted on their own merits . Some 
person or organization may need to accept responsibility for conveying product 
information to intended users. In many instances, a catalytic influence la 
needed to Insure that adequate resources are available for trial use of the 
product* 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem can be represented by a discrepancy: research and development 
products should bo used by the intended clients, but these products are not 
being used to any great or continuing extent. Evidences of this problem can 
be found in the time lag usually associated with the adoption of innovations 
and the ceremonial adoption that sometimes accompanies the "use" of innovations. 

There are many examples of the time lag usually associated with adoption 
of educational innovations. Studies by Paul Mort and his associates at 
Columbia University many years ago established the time lag for innovation 
adoption at approximately fifty to sixty-five years for utilization of a 
single Innovation. Miles (1964) estimated that it took fifteen years for 



3 percent of the schools to adopt the very practical notion of the kindergarten* 
State legislatures are finally authorising state funds for the support of kind- 
ergarten ISO years after kindergarten was invented. A study completed by the 
National Commission on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress (1966) 
looked at twenty innovations and the time lag between invention and adoption. 
Its report indicates progress in reducing the time lag associated with in- 
novation diffusion: in the early twentieth century it took twenty-seven 
years; in post-World War I it took twenty-four years; and in post-World War II 
it took fourteen years for these inventions to be adopted. Despite this 
shortening of the time lag, a significant lapse of time occurs before the 
government can begin to recoup its investment in educational research and 
development products. 

Secondly, there is the question of permanence of adoption after funding 
is withdrawn. In too many cases, only ceremonial adoption takes place. The 
innovation is implemented as long as "outside" money Is supporting the innova- 
tion and supervision is maintained. As soon as either of these conditions 
is withdrawn, individuals and organizations revert to previous practices . 
Norman Hearn (1970), in a follow-up of Title III programs funded for the 
years 1965-66 with termination dates during 1968-69, reports continuation 
figures from a high of 85 percent to a low of around 60 percent, depending on 
how one interprets the responses. To insure adoption, it may be necessary 
to 3ttach conditions to the acceptance of funds for innovations. A report 
by the Center for Educational Policy Research at Harvard University entitled 
Education USA (March 12, 1973). states, "It is unrealistic to expect to give 
free money and stimulate change." It would appear that resources such as 
dollars should be targeted for specific purposes. This suggests the need for 
strategies that make possible the effective utilization of research and 
development products. 

Strategies that can bring about efficient and effective adoption need 
to be devised, since research and development products are not being accepted 
on their own merits. "Natural" acceptance of new ideas takes too long and 
may not be permanent. Therefore, intervention strategies are needed to 
emphasize characteristics of the product that have utility for potential users. 

Little seems to be known about the formulation of effective diffusion 
strategies. Rosenau, Hutchins, and Hemphill (1971) were asked to develop a 
concept paper for the production, distribution, and utilization of National 
Institute of Education (NIE) products* They report, "Strategies designed 
to insure awareness and motivation may be the most difficult to engineer. 
This is also the area where there is little empirical evidence as to what 
works best." 

This feeling is echoed by Kirkpatrick when he says that most judgments 
that match target audience information with product delivery costs typically 
are made on the basis of intuition. The knowledge base in innovation diffusion 
lacks the kind of systematic and empirical organization needed in order to 
formulate effective diffusion strategies. The task of organizing the knowledge 
base is made difficult by the complexities of the conditions that impinge on 
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the formulation of diffusion strategies. The Intended users 1 knowledge of the 
innovation 9 the unique conditions in the users 1 environment that enhance or 
retard acceptance of the innovation , and the particular adoption needs of the 
innovation must be taken into account when devising a diffusion strategy. A 
need exists for definitive, empirical knowledge of the innovation diffusion 
process. A more clearly organized knowledge base should assist decision- 
makers in formulating diffusion strategies. 



Objectives of the Research 

The objectives of this study were to: (1) determine if dimensions of 
innovation diffusion can be empirically identified, 1 (2) identify the dimen- 
sions, and (3) interpret those dimensions descriptively and empirically via 
intercorrelations with other important variables. If these objectives can be 
accomplished, then (4) the resultant empirically identified dimensions can be 
related to behaviors of innovation adoption. Advocates or decision-makers 
can (5) then use this knowledge to formulate strategies for gaining acceptance 
of innovations. 



Research Strategy 

The first year of this four-year study included three types of research 
activities: (1) the development of a conceptual framework for the study of 
innovation diffusion, (2) a survey of client groups who would be affected by 
any innovation diffusion strategy, and (3) a case study of the school-based 
career education model. Commissioned papers were written for the Diffusion 
Program of The Center for Vocational and Technical Education CCVTE) by scholars 
in the field. These concept papers were used with literature reviews to develop 
a conceptual framework for the study of innovation diffusion. Three conceptual 
domains were identified: characteristics of the innovation, characteristics 
of the clients, and characteristics of diffusion tactics. 

This interim report of research findings includes the survey of client 
groups for only the first two domains of the conceptual framework (innovation 
characteristics and client characteristics) • It does not contain any new 
information on the conceptual framework* The case study of diffusion practices 
in the school-based career education model will be the subject of a later 
report. 

Once the underlying dimension of each of the three domains (the innovation, 
the client, and the diffusion tactics) has been identified, the task of determin- 
ing interrelationships will begin. Of course, some interpretations must occur 
in order to name the factors in each domain, but the critical considerations 



!This objective sought to observe dimensions of the diffusion process in 
the summarized responses of subjects to questionnaire items. 
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for innovation diffusion strategy formulation entail knowledge of the inter- 
relationships among the factors within and between each domain. Also, the ob- 
servable demographics of each client setting must be related to the underlying 
dimensions of the domains if innovation advocates are to emphasize particular 
innovation qualities for particular types of clients. The observable demograph- 
ics of client types should act as cues to an innovation advocate in formulating 
an intervention strategy. 

Interrelationships among the factors will be explored with multiple re- 
gression analyses of data collected via the survey technique. Present plans 
call for either an application of the factors within each domain to a variety 
of innovations and adoption settings or a design that holds the innovation con- 
stant and explores the effects of the characteristics of various diffusion tac- 
tics over a variety of adoption settings. Trade-offs are apparent for either 
approach: the first design allows for generalizations to various types of inno- 
vations but it would include perceptual data only; the second design offers the 
prospect of direct observations of changes in students and teachers who have 
adopted or resisted an innovation, but it lacks the application of the factors 
over a variety of innovations, which is needed for adequate generalization. The 
plans for a field application of the identified and interpreted factors will be 
finalized at a later date. 

Following the field application, a simulated laboratory test of the utility 
of the factors for formulating innovation diffusion strategies will be con- 
ducted. As with the field application, plans for this simulation phase are con- 
tingent upon the successful identification of diffusion tactics before the di- 
mensions can be interpreted in a field setting. 



The Conceptual Framework 

The reader should have some knowledge of the basic paradigm used in con- 
ducting the research in order to understand the variables that influence the 
adoption of innovations. As mentioned previously, one activity of the initial 
research was the development of a conceptual schema derived from several broad 
characterizations of the diffusion process. This schema was not visualized as 
a model of the diffusion process but more or less a categorization schema that, 
over time, could provide the elements of a theory of diffusion. The reader is 
referred to CVTE Research and Development Series No, 89, A Conceptual Framework 
of the Diffusion Process in Vocational and Technical Education^ for a more de- 
tailed discussion of the framework. 

After an extensive review in the diffusion process literature, the follow- 
ing conceptual domains were established: (1) the innovation being considered, 
(2) the consult (i.e., individual, group, or organization) to which the inno- 
vation is dire.-tie*., and (3) the strategy being used to effect the acceptance. 
Each of these maj^r domains have sub-categories that further explain variables 
that have an effect on the acceptance of Innovations, 

The Diffusion Strategies Program in general and the conceptual framework 
in particular take into account two major assumptions: 

7 
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1'. A wide variety of innovations, characteristics of adoption set- 
tings (individual-group, rural-urban, etc.), and diffusion tac- 
tics can be described by a single conceptual framework. 

2. Consumer of innovations have the ability to reject as well as 
accept innovations. Even in highly structured bureaucratic or- 
ganizations, employees find ways of subverting innovations that 
they perceive to be detrimental to their interests. 

The innovation is initially, divided into two sub-categories: the form 
(e.g., instructional materials, installable systein, etc.) and general charac- 
teristics (e.g., cost, relative advantage, compatibility with the existing con- 
text, etc.). 

The consumer of the innovation can be identified as an individual, group, 
or organization. Some sub-categories of this domain are the setting (e.g., 
size, location, socioeconomic background, etc.), the formal organization (e.g., 
span of control, complexity, standardization, etc.), the social organization 
(e.g., communication channels, leadership styles, group relations, etc.), and 
the individual (e.g., biographical demographics, attitudes, and behaviors). 

The third domain, which completes the descriptive elements of the concep- 
tual framework, is the strategy. This domain attempts to describe the types 
of actions or considerations the advocate must take into account when initia- 
ting an intended change (innovation) and also the types of actions or consi- 
derations the consumer takes into, account in responding to an advocate's strat- 
egy. Therefore, a more precise label for this category of the conceptual 
framework would be the strategy-response domain. Although the elements of 
this domain are presented sequentially 5 this does not imply that they occur in 
that manner. One action is the decision as to what level the strategy or res- 
ponse is being directed (e.g., individual, group, or organization). This ac- 
tion would contain such issues as what "point of entry" is appropriate into fin 
organization. The second action is the selection of a communication mode (e.g., 
media, personal contact, or some combination). The third action is the selec- 
tion of a basic style or type of tactic to be used. The tactics used may be 
informative, persuasive, or coercive, depending upon the intent and judgment 
of the advocate or respondent. The fourth and final consideration of the 
strategy-response domain is the relationship that exists between the advocate 
and the consumer. Whether the advocate is considered a peer, superior, or 
subordinate of the consumer will influence the nature of the strategy that is 
employed. In addition, the relationship between an advocate and a consumer 
can be considered to have a certain intent (e.g., rejection, resistance, or 
acceptance), and state (e.g., consensus, cooperation, coalition, conflict, or 
flight). 

Summary 

The following statements are intended as a logical summation of the need 
for empirical documentation of the dimensions underlying domains of knowledge 
associated with the innovation diffusion process. Conflicting conceptualiza- 
tion and a high level of abstraction characterize the present "state of the 
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art" knowledge about innovation diffusion* 



Undoubtedly, this condition contributes to the practice of using personal 
experience and Intuition as a basis for formulating innovation diffusion strat- 
egies. Therefore, the project reported in part by this publication has at- 
tempted to empirically identify underlying dimensions of the innovation dif- 
fusion process as delineated by a conceptual framework. These dimensions were 
generated from respondent perceptions of innovation diffusion activities* The 
dimensions have not yet been tested by innovation advocates formulating real- 
istic strategies. 
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Chapter Two 

PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE OF INNOVATION CHARACTERISTICS 
AND INDIVIDUAL CONSUMER DIFFERENCES 



Introduction' 

This chapter is designed to report the methodology and findings of the 
survey mode of inquiry as applied to the conceptual framework categories iden- 
tified in Chapter One. Two domains of the innovation process were addressed: 
characteristics of innovation and characteristics of clients. The objective 
of the survey mode was to empirically^ assess a set of theoretically based 
constructs concerning perceptions of educational consumers. The research 
question to be answered was: Can these theoretical constructs be described 
empirically? If the theoretical constructs in both domains can be described 
empirically, the opportunity exists to empirically explore the interrelation- 
ships between perceived characteristics of innovations and individual consumer 
differences. 

Due to the exploratory nature of the activity, a factor analytic approach 
was selected to determine the underlying structure of the responses. A set of 
items with Likert reponses was generated to describe each domain being in- 
vestigated. The items reflected concepts of the domains as they exist in the 
diffusion literature. The items were submitted to a sample of innovation con- 
sumers to obtain responses for use in the analysis of the underlying factors. 
This chapter presents the methods and procedures used to identify these 
factors and is organized around the following topics: 

1. Item generation for both domains 

2. Selection "of sample and data collection procedures 

3. Data analysis procedures 
4 • Findings 



The term empirical is used to describe a process that uses some type of 
observational technique (e.g., questionnaire) to record responses to a partic- 
ular domain of content. It also implies some use of statistical means for 
analyzing the results of the objectives. 
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Item Generation 



Introduction 

The empirical nature of the study necessitated the generation of items 
to measure both the innovation characteristics and individual consumer domains. 
Both generation tasks were based on: (1) previous R&D projects completed at 
The Center, (2) consultant inputs, and (3) a review of related literature. 

Before presenting the item generation process for each of the domains, an 
introduction to the total data collection set will be given. (See Appendix A 
for a sample of the questionnaire.) The total questionnaire consisted of three 
basic parts: (1) The Innovation Characteristics Questionnaire (ICQ), (2) The 
Occupational Opinion Survey (00S), and (3) a set of biographical demographics. 
The Innovation Characteristics Questionnaire (ICQ) consisted of fifty (50) 
items designed to measure the repondents 1 perceived importance of innovation 
characteristics. The Occupational Opinion Survey (00S) consisted of items 
designed to measure the respondents' perception of their own attitudes and/or 
behavior in a context relevant to the acceptance of innovations and contained 
four scales (see Appendix A). They are: The Professional Organizational 
Image Inventory (POII) , (Item 1-50); a Perceived Situational Support for Change 
Scale (PSSC) , Items 51-60 [Kievit & Douma, n.d.]); the Professionalism Inven- 
tory (PI), (Items 61-85 [Snizek, 1972]), and a Change Orientation Scale (COS), 
(Items 86-106 [Russell, 1972]). The three additional scales PSSC, PI and COS 
and the biographical demographics were included in the data set as potential 
intervening or moderating variables. The set of demographics (e.g., the three 
additional scales and biographical information) , will not be used in the analy- 
sis presented in the progress report. Therefore * no further explanation of 
them will be provided at this time* Subsequent reports on the total research 
effort will include a more detailed discussion of this demographic set. 

Generation of ICQ 

Concepts concerning characteristics of innovation in the Innovations 

Evaluation Guide (IEG), a product from a previous research effort at The 

Center (Hull and Wells, 1972), were used as the basis for the innovation char- 
acteristics used in this instrument. 

First, the concepts in the IEG were reviewed by the researchers, labeled, 
and assembled into twenty-four tentatively non-overlapping categories. Six 
persons at The Center who had had experience working with evaluating new ideas 
in different educational settings were then asked to generate questionnaire 
items that related to these twenty-four concepts. 

The resultant 150 items were then grouped under a set of major concepts. 
As a result, some concepts were collapsed into others or eliminated altogether. 
For example, the concept "relative advantage 11 was not useful as an item-gener- 
ating category. Therefore, it was eliminated from the list. Another concept, 
"control factor," was eliminated due to a dearth of items. However, one concept, 
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"reputation, " which had not been included in the original Innovations Evalu- 
ation Guide 9 emerged as a useful item generator. 

AlsOp items were included that related to the reputation of the change 
agent and the manner in which the reputation of the adopter would be affected 
by a failure of the educacic^al innovation. 

The reorganization of the initial set of major concepts resulted in six- 
teen concepts assumed to sufficiently cover the domain of content (i.e., char- 
acteristics of innovation). See Appendix B for a listing of the sixteen a 
prion concepts. These items were written by the research team based on the 
item generation. These were revised at least twice during tryouts with se- 
lected individuals. The items were written and edited using the following 
guidelines : 

1. The items must flow like conversation. 

2. The verbs used were to be probabilistic whenever possible. Verb 
helpers such as could, should, may, might, or can were used for this 
purpose. 

3. The items were to contain a minimal amount of jargon. 

4. Each item had to be written such that it could be answered on the 
degree of importance continuum. 

5. The items should not be "socially acceptable." In other words, the 
items should not force a favorable reaction from all people. Loaded 
words such as mother, apple pie, etc., should be avoided. 

6. The items should not be bipolar. In other words, they should deal 
with only a single central concept. 

7. Items should be written that will tap the relevant dimensions in the 
a priori conceptual categories. In other words, a rectangular dis- 
tribution of items should be used which will elicit differences of 
opinion. 

8. The Items should not be vague or ambiguous. 

9. The items should be behaviorally stated in most cases. 

10. The number of negatively and positively stated statements should be 
balanced. 

The final fifty items were randomized on the questionnaire form and asso- 
ciated with a five-point rating scale ranging from "not important" to "very 
important." Each respondent was asked to rate the relative importance of 
each characteristic (item) from the point of view of his role in his pro- 
fession. 
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Generation of POII 



The fifty (50) items of the Professional Organizational Image Inventory 
were generated to measure perception of educational practitioners as profes- 
sionals and employees of organizations* These perceptions were in the form of 
items indicating behaviors related to the individual functioning in these two 
roles. A process that involved both systematic and intuitive elements was 
used to generate the items. The use of the term "analysis" in the following 
discussion will mainly refer to a process of reading and rationally and/or 
intuitively deriving conclusions on that basis. In some cases, specific 
criteria were applied, in which case, they are stated. 

An initial set of 1,000 items was primarily generated through several 
readings of Brickell's ten images of educational practitioners (Brickell, 
1971) and then writing statements that would be consistent with the ten images. 
In many cases, the items are paraphrases of the statements made by Brickell. 
A brief summary of the ten Brickell images is given below: 

Image Number 1 - This practitioner, a "creature of regulation : is able to 
control those below him better than those above him in the organization." 
"His energy level and work output are low." He is secure in his position 
and is striving for promotion. He responds quicker to legislative action 
than to administrative action. He is difficult to reach, either person- 
ally or monetarily from outside the organization. 

Image Number 2 - This practitioner is achievement-oriented . His "reward 
is the sense of forward movement." He is sociable, works long hours, 
makes decisions quickly, and "trusts his own judgment over hard evidence." 
He is easily reached from outside the organization. 

Ima^e Number 3 - This practitioner is professionally oriented , and thus 
maintains professional codes of cor duct. He keeps informed, continues 
his own education, is concerned abcut his clients, and demonstrates leader- 
ship abilities. Any change that is to be accepted by him must be in 
keeping with existing professional norms. "His chief reward is the rec- 
ognition and respect of others, especially the leaders." He is energetic, 
secure in his position, and best persuaded by "the wisdom of his teachers." 

Image Number 4 - This practitioner is " interested in the uses of power and 
seeks positions which will allow him to exerc i se it ." He is very conscious 
of formal and informal relations between persons in the organizational set- 
ting and "relies very heavily on his own instincts and his personal sense 
of timing in making decisions." He is very energetic. He is very respon- 
sive to those closely associated with him and is "most seriously threatened 
by the prospect of losing" their support. 

Image Number 5 - This practitioner is oriented to the technical end of his 
position . He relies on "his professional tools to give jubstance and 
method to his work." He is not creative in his use of the tools, but 
uses them strictly as they were designed. He is not extremely energetic. 
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His work habits are "quite stable 11 and he gives up those habits only re- 
luctantly. 



Image Number 6 - This practitioner is relatively powerless to operate be- 
young a limited, well-defined scope of activity. He has a "limited re- 
pertoire of techniques ," and has had general education as opposed to spe- 
cific technique training. He has low energy level and is noncompetitive. 
He will, ask for help, but requires specific guidance for any change at- 
tempt. 

Image Number 7 - This practitioner is continually concerned about the 
lack of funds to accomplish his goals . He has the skill and energy to 
accomplish his goals when able to acquire sufficient funding (i.e., his 
present funds are allocated and cannot be "reassigned without disrupting 
the system and triggering counter pressures bot;h from inside and outside 
the institution — pressures he may not able to withstand"). 

Image Numbe r 8 - This practitioner is very advanced in bis skills and 
"takes pride in using his skill." He does not necessarily invent new 
methods or materials but will most often adapt new ideas rather than use 
them as they were designed. He enjoys doing things in a distinctively 
different way. He has ^'modest energy," "fairly steady" work habits and 
will change if he feels it is for the better. He depends largely on his 
own judgment rather than that of others. 

Ima^e Number 9 - This practitioner enjoys the process of bargaining ; 
"anyone interested in changing bis behavior must negotiate for that 
change." He uses salary payments and work load as his main items for 
trading. He is very concerned about the amount of his time that would 
be required for any change attempt. 

Image Number 10 - This practitioner is oriented toward rationalistic 
thinking and procedures . "He has a sense of obligation to change to 
whatever is proven better than his current practice, but he has learned 
that not many of the alternatives rest on a factual basis* 11 He has con- 
siderable energy and ability to act on something once he is convinced 
that it is better. He is not extremely competitive, but does want to 
keep up with that which has been proven worthy. 

It can be said that Brickell's images are not mutually exclusive, al- 
though they do cover a broad range of ideal types. They also provide enough 
specificity for generating items that cculd be used to quantify and determine 
the existence of images in a sample of the domain of educational practitioners. 

In addition to the content of Brickell's paper, conceptions from the 
following references were also used as input to the process: 

1. Four classifications discussed by Schien (Schien, 1965) 

2. Barnes 1 four category typologies (Vroom, Ch. 2, 1967 
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3. Sieber'a discussion of four images o£ 'practrtttftfcra (Sieber, 1972) 

4. Cotvin's conception of Employee-Bureaucratic Orientation and Profes- 
sional Orientation as represented by scales he has developed to mea- 
sure those constructs (Cotwin, 1970| Appendix A. pp. 363-374) 

After the 100 items had been generated, they were reviewed to systemati- 
cally elitninate as much overlap as possible. First, It was determined that 
there vera five categories of statements to which Brickell referred in his 
dlacussion of the ten images. These five categories (refer to the discussion 
that follows) ware uaed to reorganize the 100 items that had been initially 
generated so as to better match the content of the Items with the ten images. 
Also, the reorganization of the Items in this manner facilitated the process 
of eliminating content overlap in the i tenia wi thin images as well as between 
images. A brief description of the categories follows: 

1. Professional Orientation Item* - This category refers to items con- 
cernlng the practitioner's opinions and behaviors concerning his pro- 
fession* 



2. Bureaucratic Orientation Items - This category refers to items con- 
cerning the practitioner's opinions and behaviors related to the or- 
ganization (i.e., rules, management, office) in which he is employed. 

3. Rationality of Decision-Making Items - This category refers to items 
concerning how the practitioner arrives at a decision and what moti- 
vates him In the process. 

4. Internal Motivation Items - This category refers to items about the 
practitioner's "energy" to take action and operate on his own without 
external incentives (i.e., money, power, and recognition). 

5. Change Orientation Items - These items are statements concerning the 
practitioner's opinions and behaviors relative to changes or change 
situations in his environment. 



The next step in the process of eliminating overlap was to assume that 
each of the ten Images (refer to previous discussion) had elements of each of 
the five reorganized categories (stated above). Two or three items were then 
selected for each of the five categories under each image. To allow for a de- 
cision on which itora best fit a given image, s^rap, items were listed under more 
than one image (see Appendix C for a listing of the final fifty items under 
the ten Images end five a priori constructs). 

Some items were more relevant to the Brickell image conceptions than 
others. Using the following criteria* fifty items were selected from the ini- 
tial set of items t 

1% Five items for each of tho ten images was set as an optimal number of 
items. Five items per image was used because there were ten images 
and a total of fifty items was sugr-sted by a measurement specialist 
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as optimal for any one scale. 



2. The five items under each image were to be mutually c;; elusive relative 
to the actual statement. (Note: Content overlap was consciously con- 
trolled! but with ten images, the content undoubtedly overlaps uome- 
what. What can be said is that the statements were written specifi- 
cally to the image and were as discrete as rationally possible.) 

These items were again perused for content or item overlap. Several items were 
altered or substituted so as to gain maximum discreteness. 

After the items had been selected on the basis of content, they were ex- 
amined for their psychometric properties. With the exception of Guideline 2, 
the criteria used for examination were the same as those eleven criteria used 
in the writing of the Innovations Characteristic Questionnaire Items. 

The final step in the generation of the items for the questionnaire was 
to decide on a scaling technique. A Likert-type, five-point scale was used. 
This scale was deemed to have sufficient precision to allow the respondent to 
develop a response pattern, and it provides a neutral category for responding 
("Uncertain* 1 ) • Also, the Likert-type scale is an equal appearing interval 
scale which facilitates the process of the factor analytic techniques used in 
the analysis. All items were randomized for the final questionnaire. 



Population and Sample 

Introduction 

The population for this survey study consisted of both instrumental and 
ultimate target audiences as defined by the research program. The instrumental 
audience is defined here as those persons in educational roles who have respon- 
sibility-for gaining the acceptance of research-based educational products. 
The ultimate audience is defined as those who would benefit from the implemen- 
tation of the research-based educational products. 

For the purpose of this study, the Instrumental target population was 
stratified into five subpopulations. They were: 

1. State-level policy-makers - These included state legislators, state 
education board members, and state vocational education advisory 
council members. 

2. State-level administrators of vocational education - This subpopula- 
tion consisted of the professional staffs of state departments of vo- 
cational and technical education (SDVTE's). 

3. State-level vocational education teacher educators - This included 
teacher educators in the various service areas of vocational educa- 
tion. 
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4. Local school administrators - This included principals and central 
administrators (i.e., directors, superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, etc*) in lo:al districts, 

5. Secondary teachers in local districts - This included teachers of 

any subject area in a secondary (i.e., 7-12) school at the local level 
who had taught in that school mora than one year. 

Table 1 displays the number of respondents projected for each stratified cell. 

A two-phased sampling technique was used to identify the sites for data 
collection. It was efficient to start with data on the 100 most populous 
cities and narrow the range of selection by rank- order ins cities that most 
nearly represented national averages on a number of criteria. The selection 
criteria were generated from national statistics to reflect typical urban and 
suburban school districts in the United States. Urban sites were selected as 
the initial sample because of the concentration of the ultimate audiences at 
this level. The suburban and rural sites were defined in terms of their geo- 
graphic relationship to the urban centers. An urban site was defined as a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA) meeting the following criteria: 

1. Have a school district student population above 25,000 

2. Have a citizen population above 150,000 

3. Have a black population of between 9 and 14 percent 

A. Have another (i.e., other than black or white) minority population 
of between .5 and 2 percent 

5. Have a per capita Income between 90 and 110 percent of the average 
for SMSA's 

6. Have a per pupil expenditure between two hundred dollars plus or 
minus the national average 

7. Be in two different census areas 
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TABLE 1 



Number of Respondents Projected by Sample Category 
for the Innovation/Client Survey 



LEVELS 


N 


N 


N 


State Level 








State Legislators 




25 




State Board Members 




25 




State Advisory Councils 




25 




SDVTE Staff 




25 




Teacher Educators 




25 




Local Level 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Administrators 


25 


25 


» 25 


Teachers 


25 


25 


25 
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Selection of the Sites 



On the basis of this criteria, four potential urban data collection sites 
were invited to participate in the study. Two of the sites declined to par- 
ticipate. In each case, the reason given was the timing of the study; it was 
late in the school year and insufficient time was available for clearance pro- 
cedures with state and local officials* The other two sites. Wichita, Kansas, 
and Toledo, Ohio, were operable. Table 2 provides a comparison of the selected 
sites with the established criteria. 

SMSA stands for Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, which is a type 
of area defined by the Bureau of the Census as a county or a group of contig- 
uous counties that contain at least one "central city" of 50,000 inhabitants 
or more* The census areas are New England, Middle Atlantic, East North Cen- 
tral, South Atlantic, West South Central, Pacific, West North Central, East 
South Central, and Mountain. 

The selection of the two urban sites identified the states in which the 
state and other local data were collected. Suburban sites were identified 
with the assistance of an administrator in the central office of the urban 
sites. The criteria for selecting the suburban sites were: (1) the sites be 
within the SMSA, (2) the sites should be "bedroom districts* 1 (i.e., districts 
where the residents commute to the central city to work), (3) one site should 
be representative of an affluent (i.e., upper middle class to high class area 
of the surrounding city) , and (4) one site should be representative of a low 
middle class to upper middle class area of the surrounding city. Typically, 
suburban sites have one high school, thus the need for having two suburban 
districts • If the suburban area had more than one high school, the superin- 
tendent or central office representative was asked to indicate the one that 
best matched the criteria. 

The selection of the rural data collection sites was made with the assis- 
tance of knowledgeable persons in the state division of vocational and tech- 
nical education. They were asked to identify "typical" rural districts that 
were at least 25 miles from a city of 50,000 population or more and had a pop- 
ulation of 5,000 inhabitants or less. Appendix D provides a summary listing 
of the urban, suburban, and rural sites that were used as data collection 
sites. 



Data Collection Procedures 

The data collection procedures were presented according to the five sub- 
populations previously explained. Secondary teachers in the urban, suburban, 
and rural sites were randomly selected. In a few cases, additional names were 
drawn due to the lack of availability of the teachers. In the urban and sub- 
urban schools, seven teachers were drawn per school. In rural areas, about 
five teachers were drawn per school. 

Administrators at the local level were drawn from the available profes- 
sional staff in the superintendent's office whenever possible. High school 
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building principals were also used. In a few instances in the rural or sub- 
urban districts, it was necessary to obtain responses from elementary school 
principals. 

The state-level respondents were selected from the states where the local 
data were gathered. Teacher educators were selected from The Ohio State Univ- 
ersity (Columbus), Kansas State University (Manhattan), Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia), and Kansas State College (Pittsburgh). All vocational and 
technical education teacher educators above the rank of instructor received a 
questionnaire. 

State supervisors were selected from the staffs of the state department 
of vocational and technical education in both states. All available staff 
were requested to respond. 

The state, policy-makers were selected from only one state. Personnel in 
the other state discouraged the research team from contacting state-level 
policy groups (i.e., state board members, advisory council members, and legis- 
lators) in their state. All state board members and state advisory council 
members in the sample state received a copy of the questionnaire. State leg- 
islators on the education committee in the sample state received their ques- 
tionnaires from their committee chairman. 

The administration procedures varied according to the particular respon- 
dent group. Teachers and administrators in high schools within the districts 
were contacted by research team members. In most cases, the questionnaires 
were left with respondents over night and picked up the following day by the 
research team. In a few cases, the teachers were asked to mail their responses 
back to the research staff in the stamped envelopes provided. Approximately 
80 percent of the responses from local education agency persons were collected 
by the research team members while on the site. 

Some individuals were absent from the staff meetings held for state super- 
visors and teacher educators. In these cases, their vocational director and 
department chairman, respectively, collected questionnaires and returned them 
by mail. 

Most respondents were extremely cooperative. One principal did not accept 
the questionnaire, nor did he allow teachers to be contacted because there were 
difficulties in his school at the time. Two teachers did not wish to partici- 
pate because of their lack of time and their involvement in a school function 
during the week the researchers were in that school. On the whole, however, 
the number of responses was very gratifying. Table 3 lists the number of use- 
able questionnaires returned by respondent category. Local administrators and 
teachers had a very high return. The other groups were less satisfactory. 
Only six legislators out of twenty-nine returned useable forms. Since the leg- 
islators were from one state only, and the percent return was so low, these 
six responses were discarded. For analysis purposes, state board members and 
advisory council members were combined to represent a new category of state 
policy-makers. This allowed a relatively even mix of respondents in each 
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category. The number of respondents in each of the categories then ranged 
from twenty- three to thirty- three. Table 4 shows the breakdown of useable 
responses according to the original stratified sampling design presented in 
Table 2. 

Analysis Procedures 

Introduction 

Once the data had been collected, factor analytic techniques were used 
for analysis. Typically, the application of factor analysis results in a more 
parsimonious description of the subject matter domain. In the case of the in- 
novation characteristics domain, the purpose was to determine if underlying 
factors existed. In the case of the individual consumer domain, the purpose 
was to determine if "idealized" types of consumers existed. 

Four factor analytic models were selected for comparative effectiveness, 
and criteria were established as guidelines for the comparisons. The four fac- 
tor analytic models were: (1) a principal component analysis with the input 
matrix being the Pearson product-moment correlations of items across all sub- 
jects, (2) a factor analytic design with estimated communal! ties, (3) a hier- 
archical design (Wherry, 1953) , and (4) a principal component analysis with 
the sum of the squares and the cross products of the raw sources (item re- 
sponses) as the input matrix, which is similar to a design developed by Tucker 
and Messick, 1963. It should be reeniphasized that there were two sets of data 
examined: (1) the Innovations Characteristics Questionnaire (ICQ) and (2) the 
Professional Organizational Image Inventory. The analysis procedures for each 
will be presented separately. 

Analysis of the ICQ Data 

An eigenvalue^ equal to one or greater was the criteria used to determine 
the number of factors to be examined on the first unrotated principal compo- 
nent solution (Ruiumel, 1970, p„ 357). This analysis resulted in fourteen fac- 
tors accounting for 65 percent of the variance. A chart of the eigenvalues 
was prepared (see Appendix E) and on the basis of the maximum drop in eigen- 
values, a six- and a ten-factor varimax rotated solution were examined. The 
unrotated f ourteen-factor solution and the oblique rotated solutions of the 
principal component design were 3et aside on the basis that they were not as 
interpretable as the varimax solutions. 

Interpretations of the factors within a given solution were based on the 
rank order and content of the items that loaded on a given factor. The magni- 
tude of the item loadings for all factor solutions except the cross products 
solution was limited to a loading of .30 or greater for interpretation. The 
basic criteria for interpretation of the factors were: 



'An eigenvalue is the sum of the squares of the loadings on a given factor. 
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TABLE 4 

Number of Useable Questionnaires Returned 
By Sample Groups 3 



LEVELS TOTALS 
State Level 

State Board Members 8 8 

State Advisory Councils 19 19 

SDVTE Staff 26 26 

Teacher Educators 33 33 

Local Level Urban Suburban Rural 

Administrative 25 27 25 77 

Teachers 23 25 32 80 

TOTAL 243 



a The category "State Legislators" was eliminated since only six (6) out 
of twenty-nine (29) persons responded. 
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!• Does the factor communicate the intent of the' study? 



2« Is the content logically consistent? 

3. Is the factor heuristic, suggestive of theoretical considerations and 
the generation of hypotheses for future research? 

4. Is it sufficiently parsimonious to be labeled mnemonically (easily 
recalled)? 

The several factor solutions of the data (the factor analysis with esti- 
mated communalities, the hierarchical analysis, and the principal component 
analyses) were compared on the following criteria^: 

1. Parsimony - Is the factorial description a relatively sinqple descrip- 
tion of the items in comparison with the other descriptions? 

2. Comparative Interpretability - Is the factorial description more, or 
as, logical internally consistent In content with the other descrip- 
tions so as to easily draw a rational inference as to its meanings? 

3. Consensus - Does the interpretation team independently agree that the 
description is the "most meaningful"? 

4. Variance Accounted For - Does the factorial description account for 
as much or more variance than the other descriptions? 

Using these criteria, the factor analytic solution with communalities and 
the hierarchical solution were determined to be less interpretable than either 
the six or fourteen principal component rotated solutions. In addition, the 
resultant five factors of the factor analytic solution accounted for only 36 
percent of the variance. 

The other set of factor analytic solutions compared were the cross prod- 
ucts solutions. Initially, a twenty-five-factor solution was sought. On the 
basis of the maximum drop in eigenvalues a six-factor varimax solution subse- 
quently was obtained. (See Appendix F for a chart of the eigenvalues for the 
cross products solutions.) 

In comparison to the ten- and six-factor principal component solution, 
the six-factor cross products solution best matched the criteria previously 
stated. Table 5 gives a summary of the variance accounted for by each factor 
solution compared. On this basis, the six-factor varimax rotated cross prod- 
ucts solution was selected as the solution that best represented the intent of 
the study. Therefore, the interpretation of the six cross products factor 
solution is presented in the findings section of this chapter. 



^These criteria were adapted from Rummel, 1970, pp. 473-475 
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TABLE 5 



Variance Accounted For By Factor Analytic Solution 
Innovations Characteristics Questions 



Principal Component Analysis Using Correlations 



Total Common 
Variance Accounted For 



6-factor varimax rotated solution 
10-f actor varimax rotated solution 
14-f actor varimax rotated solution 



.45 
.56 
.65 



Principal Component Analysis Using Cross Products 
6-factor varimax rotated solution 

"Standard Analysis Using Estimated Communalities" 
3-factor varimax rotated solution 



.63 



.36 



Hierarchical Analysis 

7 first order factors 
3 second order factors 
1 third order factor 



No Information 
Provided 
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Analysis of the POII Data 



Based on the analysis of the ICQ data, it was decided that only the prin- 
cipal component correlational and cross products procedures would be used and 
compared for the client data. A limit of an eigenvalue equal to one or greater 
was used to determine the number of factors on the initial principal component 
correlational solution. This resulted in eighteen rotated factors accounting 
for 64 percent (64%) of the variance. Interpretations were made on a varitnax 
rotated solution of those, eighteen factors using the criteria previously stated 
in the ICQ analysis section. Several of the eighteen factors were very diffi- 
cult to interpret. On the basis of an examination of the chart of eigenvalues, 
a fourteen, ten, and seven unrotated and varimax rotated solutions were com- 
pared using the criteria previously stated in the ICQ analysis section. (See 
Appendix G for a chart of the eigenvalues for the principal component cor- 
relational solution.) In general, the varimax solutions were easier to inter- 
pret than the unrotated. 

Based on the overall design, which was to compare factor solutions to 
determine the "most meaningful" result, the cross products iiiodel was applied 
to the POII data. From the examination of the chart of eigenvalues a varimax 
rotated four-factor solution was interpreted. (See Appendix H for a chart of 
the eigenvalues for the cross products solution.) On the basis of this inter- 
pretation, one of the factors potentially held two underlying concepts. There- 
fore a rotated five- and six-factor solution was compared to the four-factor 
solution. It was judged that the four-factor solution "best" matched the 
criteria for selection of the "most meaningful" factor solution. Table 6 gives 
a summary of the factor solutions compared. The! four cross product factors 
of the Professional Organizational Image Inventory data are presented in the 
findings section of this chapter. 

Findings 

The findings relative to this progress report consist of the descriptive 
interpretations of the factors selected for the innovation characteristics and 
client domains. The criteria and procedures for interpretation of the factors 
are presented again for the reader's convenience. 

1. Does the interpretation communicate the intent of the study? 

2. Is the interpretation logically consistent? 

3. Is the interpretation heuristic, suggestive of theoretical consider- 
ations such as the generation of hypotheses for future research? 

4. Is the interpretation sufficiently parsimonious and labeled 
mnemonically? 

The research team was asked to independently interpret the factors. They 
independently expressed their interpretations in a group meeting and then 
discussions of differences were considered until a consensus of the group 
was reached. 
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TABLE 6 



Variance Accounted for by Factor Analytic Solution 
Professional-Organizational Image Inventory Data 



Principal Component Analysis Using Correlations 



Total Common 
Variance Accounted For 



18-f actor rotated solution 
14-f actor rotated solution 
10-factor rotated solution 
7-factor rotated solution 



.64 
.56 
.46 
.37 



Principal Component Analysis Using Cross Products 



A-factor rotated solution 

5- factor rotated solution 

6- factor rotated solution 



.48 
• SO 
.53 
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Interpretation of the ICQ Six-Factor Cross Products Solution 



Respondents were asked to rate the "importance 11 of the general set of 
statements about innovations characteristic? in general* This high level of 
abstraction assumes that an individual would be responding in a style consis- 
tent with his basic values* In other words, the response patterns (i.e., fac- 
tors) identified probably include the respondent's social functioning style 
(e,g. t his general attitudes, cognitions, and behaviors) as well as his more fo- 
cused attention on innovation characteristics. Thus, the research team tended 
to speculate on the attitudes, cognitions, and behaviors represented in the res- 
pondents when interpreting the factors. 

The interpretations in this section are descriptive of the content of the 
rank-ordered marker items 5 in each factor. The interpretations will be first 
presented independently and then there will be a brief comparative summary. 
Table 7 presents the total rotated factor matrix for the six-factor cross prod- 
ucts solution. Factor //l was labeled Student-IIfl eg, Concern orientation . Table 
8 presents the marker items for factor //l. 

This factor is initially directed at basically the content of the innova- 
tion: Is the innovation oriented toward student learning in the broadest sense? 
In addition, another concern is exhibited. This concern is related to a general 
set of items about the innovation, its compatibility with existing circumstances 
and its potential effect on various users* Therefore, the overall innovation 
characteristic is the student orientation of the innovation with secondary con- 
cerns of how the innovation will "match" with some basic existing resources and 
values. The latter element of this factor and the percentage of variance ac- 
counted for by this factor (.39) indicate that it is a general factor. As 
previously mentioned, the principal component technique typically results in 
this type of first factor. 

Due to the nature of the cross products analysis and the fact that this 
factor accounted for 39 percent of the variance, it may be that the content of 
this factor exhibits the socially desirable or initial response that one gets 
when introducing an innovation to educators. In this sense, the order of the 
factors relative to the variance accounted for plays an important role in the 
interpretation* This point will be expanded on in the summary discussion. 

Factor #2 was labeled Additional Resource Requirements . Table 9 presents 
the marker items for this factor. 

In contrast to the first factor, this factor does not reflect a concern 
for the content or objectives of the innovation. The concern or attribute of 
the innovation being considered by this factor is: Will the innovation "re- 
quire additional" resources? Resources are interpreted here in the broadest 
sense (e.g., space, staff, retraining, supplies, money, etc.). This factor 



^Marker items are those which in rank order, relative to their respective 
loadings, represent the basic content structure of the factor. 
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TABLE 7 

Rotated Factor Matrix For The ICQ Six-Factoc Cross Products Solution 



ITEM NO. 


n 


■■ \\2 


^ 


#4 




- 1 1 //6 


1 


C9.99) 3 


4 3" 


(16.89) 


1.94 


2.05 


2.97 


2 


1.91 


3.40 


4.44 


(7.44) 


(-6.22) 


C7.91) 


3 


(26.50) 


2.93 


(6.51) 


3.94 


1.37 


3.01 


4 


5.33 


3.55 


(12.13) 


1.39 


0.75 


0.62 


5 


(20.19) 


2.84 


2.40 


C7.04) 


1.78 


C4.54) 


6 


5.12 


3.92 


0.75 


-0.06 


0.60 


(17.13) 


7 


(23.90) 


2.27 


2.71 


4.92 


1.70 


3.17 


8 


6.36 


4.79 


3.73 


5.13 


1.42 


(6.38) 


9 


(20.83) 


1.97 


3.30 


3.62 


2.10 


2.69 


10 


7.08 


4.55 


(16.21) 


2.19 


3.42 


1.39 


11 


-1.96 


6.06 


4.97 


4.35 


2.18 


C5.02) 


12 


2.63 


1.63 


2.67 


4.00 


(11.15) 


-0.71 


13 


(23.74) 


3.26 


4.18 


4.89 


1.15 


3.16 


14 


(10.27) 


2,79 


3.21 


3.53 


(9.67) 


-1.00 


15 


2.49 


4.03 


(8.00) 


4.95 


0.91 


0.62 


16 


1.39 


(10.60) 


4.21 


4.41 


0.21 


2.01 


17 


1.82 


(7.82) 


3.80 


3.84 


2.73 


3.26 


18 


(16.46) 


3.98 


(5.99) 


(7.02) 


0.31 


2.34 


19 


6.41 


3.96 


5.00 


(10.22) 


1.26 


0.87 


20 


(-14.82) 


1.64 


-2.19 


1.37 


4.02 


1.99 


21 


(-7 . 60) 


6.42 


2.38 


1.18 


3.41 


3.41 
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TABLE 7, Continued 



ICQ FACTORS 



ITEM NO. 


//i 


#2 


#3 


u 


#5 


. , , B. ■ 


22 


(9.57) 


(14.57) 


3.16 


3.67 


-0.36 


0.62 


23 


1 (14.14) 


5.37 


0.72 


1.04 


5.41 


2.49 


24 


4.98 


(13.44) 


0.96 


3.90 


-0.63 


0.66 


25 


5.64 


2.51 


3.02 


(10.74) 


1.64 


(4.85) 


26 


(9.69) 


; 4.84 


5.10 


(9.08) 


2.38 


1.25 


27 


0.09 


(12.40) 


0.12 


4.76 


-0.86 


0.00 


28 


1.90 


6.31 


4.54 


(8.74) 


4.13 


-2.41 


29 


5.38 


(11.92) 


3.65 


2.45 


1.31 


(-3.65) 


30 


(9.88) 


(9.87) 


1.49 


(7.99) 


1.37 


-0.30 


31 


(-18.74) 


3.90 


-0.73 


3.17 


4.24 


2.26 


32 


-6.38 


6.25 


4.76 


1.40 


(7.66) 


1.88 


33 


1.38 


(14.63) 


3.53 


-1.17 


2.37 


0.41 


34 


(19.98) 


3.82 


4.81^ 


3.95 


3.75 


0.87 


35 


0.97 


(8.24) 


2.37 


3.34 


(7.45) 


(7.04) 


36 


6.95 


5.83 


-1.03 


2.20 


(8.41) 


C5.02) 


37 


8.05 


2.85 


3.09 


(6.99) 


4.70 


3.58 


38 


-5.88 


3.97 


-2.24 


5.54 


2.56 


3.21 


39 


-3.54 


(11.78) 


-0.48 


3.99 


4.58 


C4.17) 


40 


(17.51) 


5.83 


4.65 


1.53 


4.98 


1.08 


41 


1.54 


5.49 


5.01 


5.90 


3.67 


0.58 


42 


1.07 


5.71 


-1.11 


(12.03) 


3.13 


0.20 


43 


1.45 


(11.79) 


1.23 


1.43 


(5.65) 


1.84 


44 


7.33 


3.79 


3.65 


(7.98) 


(7.09) 


0.58 
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TABLE 7, Continued 



ICQ FACTORS 



ITEM NO. 


#1 


#2 


H 


#4" 


' #5 


U 


45 


7.07 


(13.22) 


4.54 


2.32 


-0.99 


0.75 


46 


4.11 


(8.27) 


4.35 


3.99 


1.93 


(5.38) 


47 


-1.31 


(11,50) 


2.86 


1.00 


3.57 


(4.96) 


48 


6.57 


(10.28) 


3.81 


5.91 


-3.56 


3.39 


49 


-1.33 


(10.00) 


0.47 


1.99 


5.78 


(4.12) 


50 


(9.84) 


4.38 


5.54 


1.28 


5.08 


1.53 



a The parentheses ( ) around a given loading indicate a high loading on 
that factor. These loadings were a function of the type of factor analytic 
technique that was employed. Interpretations of the factors were made on the 
basis of the current items associated with these parenthesized loadings. These 
items are referred to as marker items and represent those items which in rank 
order load the highest on a given factor . 
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TABLE 8 



ICQ Factor #1 
Student-User Concern Orientation 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



3 26.50 the innovation may improve student's attitudes toward school? 

7 23.90 the innovation may help the student learn faster? 

13 23.74 the innovation may help the student learn additional skills 
and ideas? 

9 20.83 the innovation may teach the student about himself? 

5 20.19 the innovation may help the student get a job? 

34 19.98 the users believe that the innovation will succeed? 

31 -18.74 the innovation be consistent with the traditional subject 
matter areas? 

40 17.51 the teachers can help in the development of the innovation? 
18 16.46 the innovation provides evidence of its success? 

20 -14.82 you are not the one who will be responsible if the innovation 

fails? 

23 14.13 the students can help in the development of the innovation? 

1 9.99 the superintendent of schools may be against the innovation? 

30 9.87 funding may be available only for the initial stages of the 

innovation? 

50 9.84 students may object to the innovation? 

26 9.69 the goals of the innovation match the community values? 

22 9.57 the innovation may require additional building space? 

21 -7.60 the innovation be consistent with existing organizational 

policy? 
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TABLE 9 



ICQ Factor #2 
Additional Resource Requirements 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



33 14.63 the innovation may require retraining of existing staff? 

22 14 # 57 the innovation may require additional building space? 

24 13.44 the innovation may require additional equipment? 

45 13.22 the innovation may require additional staff? 

27 12.40 the innovation may require additional supplies? 

29 11.92 the innovation may require skills not present in the existing 

staff? 

43 11.79 the innovation may require time for preparing the staff to 
use it? 

39 11.78 the innovation may require new uses of existing space? 

47 11.50 the innovation may require a structural change within the 

organization? 

16 10.60 the innovation may require a request for outside funds? 

48 10.27 the innovation does not go over the existing budget? 

30 9.87 funding may be available only for the initial stages of the 

innovation? 

49 10. 00 the innovation may require that time be spent in daily or 

weekly planning? 

46 8.27 the innovation cannot be adjusted to fit existing class 

schedules? 

35 8.24 the innovation may change the working relationships between 

teachers and principals? 

17 7.82 The innovation may change the working relationships among 
teachers? 
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accounted for 13 percent of the total variance and therefore is a relatively 
strong factor of specific concern. This specific concern is reflected in the 
consistency of the content of the items (e.g., "may require additional ") . 

An interesting additional note that can be mentioned about this factor is 
that it shifted from first to second in rank order (i.e. , variance accounted 
for) from the six-factor principal component solution to the cross products so- 
lution. Due to the differences in the nature of the two analyses, this fact 
may lend stronger support for the idea that the Student-User factor is a mean 
group and/or socially desirable response. 

Factor #3 was labeled Organized Resistance Potential * Table 10 presents 
the marker items for this factor. 

The items of this factor are very consistent in content (e.g., "may object 
or be against" the innovation). Similar to Factor #2, the concern or attribute 
of the innovation being reflected in the content of the items is not focused on 
the innovation per se. The attention is being focused primarily on the poten- 
tial effects the innovation may have on a given set of organized audiences. The 
element of "organized" resistance in this factor is very interesting. The two 
groups that are conspicuously missing from the significant items in this factor 
are: "Parents may object to the innovation?" and "Students may object to the 
innovation?" This could possibly indicate that only those groups that repre- 
sent resistance within the "traditional" organizational boundaries of the school 
are being considered. The general public would be included in this category due 
to the "traditional" function of the school board. The order of the marker 
items in this factor also reflects the "traditional" authority relationship 
that exists in local educational situations. This factor accounted for 3 per- 
cent of the total variance. 

Factor #4 was labeled Consumer Report Rating . Table 11 presents a listing 
of the marker items for this factor. The content of this factor seems to re- 
flect a concern for the more tangible or concrete aspects of the innovation 
(e.g., "guarantee," "used successfully," "cost"). The characteristic that is 
being considered is related to the authenticity of the innovation. The au- 
thenticity of the innovation is determined by the ratings on several of these 
tangible aspects of the innovation (e.g., guarantee, used successfully in a 
similar setting, cost, etc.). This factor accounted for 3 percent of the var- 
ance . 

Factor #5 was labeled Credibility c Table 12 presents the marker items 
for this factor. The focus of this factor is more on the actual innovation 
rather than Lhe potential effects that might result in the event of its im- 
plementation. The characteristic being considered is the "who" aspect of the 
innovation. In other words, who produced the innovation, and who is present- 
ing it at the moment? Overall, this factor seems to be concerned with the 
"aura" of credibility that surrounds the innovation. In this respect, the 
factor reflects a concern with an element of the more abstract or less tang- 
ible qualities of the innovation. This factor accounted for 3 percent of 
the variance. 
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TABLE 10 



ICQ Factor #3 
Organized Resistance Potential 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



1 16,89 the superintendent of schools nay be against the innovation? 

10 16.21 the principal may be against the innovation? 

4 12.13 teachers may object to the innovation? 

15 8.00 the general public may object to the innovation? 

3 6,51 the innovation may improve students' attitudes toward school? 

18 5.99 the innovation provides evidence of its success? 



0 
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TABLE 11 



ICQ Factor #4 
Consumer Report Rating 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



42 12*03 the developers of the innovation guarantee that it will do 
what they say it will? 

25 10.74 the innovation has been used successfully in school districts 

like yours? 

19 10.22 the consumers know exactly hew much the innovation will cost 
in the long run? 

26 9.08 the goals of the innovation match the community values? 
28 8.74 the innovation may get bad publicity? 

30 * 7*99 funding may be available only for the initial stages of the 
innovation? 

44 7.98 the innovation gets good publicity? 

2 7.44 the innovation saves money? 

5 7.04 the innovation may help the student get a job? 

18 7.02 the innovation provides evidence of its success? 

37 6.99 the innovation could be tested on a small scale before it is 

completely installed? 
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TABLE 12 



ICQ Factor #5 
Credibility 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



12 11,15 you respect the organization that produced the innovation? 

14 9.67 you have condifence in the individual proposing the innova- 

tion to you? 

36 8.41 the Innovation may require more parent participation in the 

school program? 

32 7,66 the teacher may be the one who has to "sell" the innovation 

to the principal? 

35 7*45 the innovation may change the working relationship between 

teachers and principals? 

44 7 #09 the innovation gets good publicity? 

2 -6,22 the innovation saves money? 

43 5,65 the innovation may require time for preparing the staff to 

use it? 
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Factor #6 was labeled Operational Implementation Concerns , Table 13 
presents the marker items for this factor. This factor is similar to Factor 
#2 in that it is concerned with the effects of the implementation of the 
innovation or organizational aspects of the setting. The difference is in the 
nature of the organizational characteristics being considered. In Factor #2, 
the concern was with the "addition of resources." This factor, on the other 
hand, focuses on the operational or process aspects of the organization (e.g., 
"working relationships, 11 ll, past system, 11 "existing class schedules," "present 
setup"). Therefore, the characteristic of the innovation being considered is: 
What changes in the existing organizational relationships and procedures will 
the innovation necessitate? This factor accounted for 2.4 percent of the 
variance. 

As a summary of the factor interpretation, it appears that the concerns 
of consumers are expressed quite clearly by these factors. Factors //l (Student- 
User Concern) and #4 (Consumer Report Rating) are focused directly on the 
intent, objectives, and "hard" facts about the innovation. Factors #2 (Addi- 
tional Resource Requirement), #3 (Organized Resistance Potential), and #6 
(Operational Implementation Concerns) are focused on those aspects of the 
innovation that have a potential effect on the context in which it may be 
implemented. The remaining factor, Factor //5 (Credibility), is a concern not 
about the content, "hard" facts, nor the possible effects the innovation may 
have when implemented. It is concerned about the "aura" of respectability or 
credulousness that is attached to the innovation via the development organi- 
zation or the individual (s) presenting it at the time. 



In conclusion, it can be stated that the cross products technique has 
resulted in an interpretation of the data that has ideally combined the 
observable aspects of the innovation, the concerns relative to the effects of 
implementing or even trying the innovation, and, most significantly, the 
differentiated patterns of individual consumer concerns. As previously men- 
tioned, the order of the factors relative to variance accounted for provides 
some interesting hypotheses. Due to the fact that further correlational anal- 
yses will be performed with the data, no extensive generation of hypotheses 
is to be made at this time. Future reports on this research effort will pro- 
vide greater analysis of the interrelationships of these factors with them- 
selves and with other variables. 



Interpretation of the POII Five-Factor Cross Products Solution 

This section of the chapter will present the findings from the factor 
analysis of the POII items. First, there will be a brief general discussion 
of the images; then, each one will be interpreted relatively independent of 
the others. Each factor interpretation will consist of: (1) a table present- 
ing the marker items of that factor, (2) a general descriptive interpretation 
based only on the content of the items, and (3) a statement concerning the 
amount of common variance that was accounted for by that factor. 
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TABLE 13 

ICQ Factor #6 
.Operational Implementation Concerns 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



6 17.13 the innovation may point out some flaws in the past system? 
2 7.91 the innovation saves money? 

35 7.04 the innovation may change the working relationships between 

teachers and principals? 

8 6.38 the innovation can be put into practice on a step-by-stey 

basis? 

46 5.38 the innovation cannot.be adjusted to fit existing class 

schedules? 

11 5.02 the innovation fits smoothly into the present setup? 

36 5.02 the innovation may require more parent participation in the 

school program? 

47 4.96 the innovation may require a structural change within the 

organization? 

25 4.85 the innovation has been used successfully in school districts 

like yours? 

5 4.53 the innovation may help the student get a job? 

39 4.17 the innovation may require new uses of existing space? 

49 4.11 the innovation may require that time be spent in daily or 

weekly planning* 

29 -3.65 the innovation may require skills not present in the exist- 
ing staff? 
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In a previous discussion of the interpretation design and the selection 
of the "best" factorial description, it was stated that the four-factor rota- 
ted cross products solution had been selected as the "best" representation 
of the item factorial structure. Table 14 shows the complete rotated factor 
matrix with corresponding loadings. Items negatively associated with the 
factor are identified by a negative sign in front of the respective loading. 
The marker items in each factor are highlighted by parentheses around the 
respective loading. The interpretations of these factors are based on the 
content of the marker items. 

Several"' terms will be used in the interpretation of the factors: Factor, 
image, and practitioner or person. The term factor refers to the set of items 
and their respective loadings as given on Table 14. The term image refers 
to the .synthesis of the content of the marker items in the factor. At times 
the term "Image" is used to discuss the total set of ..marker items arid at other 
times it is used to focus on a specific subset of the marker items that re- 
flect an idea. The terms practitioner , person , and other third person terms 
are used interchangeably. These latter terms refer to the hypothetical 
individual type that is being described by the image and factor. No assumption 
is made that an individual respondent is discretely identified by a single 
factor. However, it is assumed that other individual characteristics are 
correlated with these images and that a respondent's identification with the 
factor and image can be quantified via his factor score. Therefore, the inter- 
pretations at this point represent simply a descriptive analysis of hypotheti- 
cal individuals (i.e., practitioners, persons, etc.) through a synthesis of 
the content of the marker items (i.e., images) on a given factor. 



Image #1 was labeled the Dynamic Professional Bureaucrat . Table 15 
presents the marker items of this first image. This factor can be character- 
ized as an image of an educational practitioner who is a concerned, hard- 
working, dedicated educator. He is dynamic, In the sense that he is competi- 
tive, and he enjoys leadership and responsibility. He is professionally 
oriented to education in that he keeps abreast of current developments and 
prepares himself for the tasks for which he is responsible. On the other hand, 
this individual is somewhat dependent on his employing organization to guide 
his actions. This is substantiated by the items that reflect his adherence to 
and faith in bureaucratic policies and rules. In sum, the image portrayed by 
this factor is one of an educational practitioner who perceives himself to 

be a perfect fit between professional responsibility and bureaucratic or 
organizational concerns . 



Another possible interpretation of this factor is that it represents the 
socially desirable image of the educational practitioner. The image is of the 
educational practitioner who is professional, energetic, creative, well-prepared, 
and aggressive, while at the same time, loyal to the formal (i.e., policies and 
rules) educational organization in which he is employed. 
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TABLE 14 



Four-Factor Orthogonally Rotated Matrix for the 
Professional-Organizational Image Inventory 



ITEM NO, 


POII FACTORS 


#1 


n 


#3 




1 


-0.60 


(10.91) 


(5.14) 


-1.61 


2 


7.29 


(5.25) 


(5.56) 


-1.03 


3 


-0.41 


(6.65) 


-0.67 


1.04 


4 


3.54 


(11.00) 


1.42 


-O.04 


5 


(16.52) a 


2.58 


-0.30 


(4.14) 


6 


(14.55) 


2.55 


-1.34 


(4.07) 


7 


(13.57) 


2.65 


0.79 


2.94 


8 


(18.01) 


-0.83 


3.10 


(4.09) 


9 


(18.17) 


3.57 


-1.03 


3.93 


10 


(17.14) 


1.93 


-1.15 


2.54 


11 


(-11.87) 


-2.10 


3.20 


(3.99) 


12 


(14.77) 


(5.17) 


-1.57 


2.47 


13 


-9.39 


0.07 


(5.69) 


0.71 


14 


4.64 


(-5.02) 


(5.78) 


3.75 


15 


0.62 


2.15 


(9.48) 


2.33 


16 


10.85 


-2.21 


2.47 


3.10 


17 


-4.45 


(-6.23) 


3.77 


2.08 


18 


(-14.87) 


-0.60 


0.49 


1.82 
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TABLE 14, Continued 



POII FACTORS 



ITEM NO. 


/a 


n 


//3 


u 












19 


0.37 


0.43 


0.18 


(12.91) 


20 


-7.56 


0.53 


-0.56 


3.10 


21 


(-13.57) 


0.02 


1.95 


2.65 


22 


(-14.52) 


0.74 


1.02 


1.07 


23 


6.70 


-1.91 


2.25 


0.92 


24 


-4. 24 


1.43 


(6.38) 


-1.51 


25 


0.82 


0.20 


(6.01) 


-0.16 


26 


3.81 


4.10 


(6.16) 


-2.95 


27 


(-15.56) 


-2.58 


1.42 


-0.45 


28 


10.76 


3.79 


1.86 


2.19 


29 


-6.87 


2.70 


2.57 


3.65 


30 


5.30 


1.28 


0.20 


(5-01) 


31 


8.39 


(6.60) 


4.22 


3.87 


32 


-6.27 


-1.42 


(8.60) 


0.80 


33 


-11.34 


2.18 


1.42 


2.26 




11 /il 


~'Jt 3D 


3 57 


-0.59 


35 


-3.98 


-3.91 


(9.30) 


0.78 


36 


-1.60 


1.35 


2.89 


(6.95) 


37 


(-13.25) 


1.42 


-0.39 


1.23 


38 


-10.03 


4.44 


0.44 


2.22 


39 


-10.33 


-3.48 


-0.54 


(3.96) 
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TABLE 14, Continued 



POII FACTORS 



ITEM NO. 


#1 


02 


#3 


#4 


40 


-9.96 


-0.40 


3.50 


1.79 


41 


-2.20 


0.70 


0.71 


-0.32 


42 


-1.01 


(7.53) 


-0.37 


2.33 


43 


5.73 


-3.38 


-1.91 


(6.47) 


44 


(-12.57) 


0.91 


-0.41 


2.48 


45 


("17 15") 


2 45 


-0.10 


2. 26 


46 


(12.72) 


(-6.18) 


1.97 


3.24 


47 


-6.65 


-1.18 


-1.03 


. (6.31) 


48 


0.75 


-5.20 


(5.78) 


(4.26) 


49 


(16.11) 


0.19 


1.10 


-1.26 


50 


-5.42 


0.84 


1.91 


1.77 



The parentheses ( ) around a given loading indicate a high loading . 
on that factor. 
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TABLE 15 



POII Image #1 
The Dynamic Professional Bureaucrat 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



45 16.89 I keep abreast of current developments in my professional' 

field. 

9 16.41 I enjoy working in situations that put me in a position of 

leadership and responsibility. 

10 15.93 I am usually seen as a hard worker. 

8 15.59 Extensive preparation is the key to success in the accomp- 

lishment of an important task. 

5 14.82 Professional tools are necessary to the accomplishment of 

my task. 

18 -14.60 To receive money for something I do well is often more im- 
portant to me than to receive approval from my peers, 

6 14.56 I work well in a competitive atmosphere. 

21 -14.25 The problem with trying new practices is that you are ex- 

pected to do the whole thing by yourself. 

27 -13*97 The only kind of change I will accept is that which has 
been tested and proven by others to be better. 

49 13.74 I often find myself working on necessary tasks related "to 

my role after normal working hours. 

12 13.70 I enjoy creating distinctively different techniques or ways 

of doing things. 

22 -13.41 I have little faith in policies that I have not been instru- 

mental in forming. 

46 13.08 I adhere closely to the policies and rules of the organiza- 

tion in which I am employed. 
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TABLE 15, Continued 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



12,75 I use most of the mechanical and electronic aides related 
to my professional task that are available to me. 
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Both interpretations result in the same overall Image. The difference 
lies in the degree of consistency that one might hypothesize between how the 
practitioners viewed themselves and other behavioral acts that could be sug- 
gested to reflect the same Image* An example would be; Do other individuals 
(i.e., observed behavior) perceive that the individual(s) who loads high? on 
this factor exhibit (s) the traits identified through the content? If this fac- 
tor is purely a socially acceptable response, the factor scores may very well 
not correlate with observed behavior. On the other hand, if the image corre- 
lates with observed behavior it is not the image that changes, but the relation- 
ship of the image with observed behavior. Due to the hypothetical nature of 
these factors, it is necessary to investigate further to resolve the question 
as to which interpretation is mbre correct. This fact only lends emphasis to 
the use of an inductive approach to validity assessment. This factor accounted 
for 35 percent of the variance. 

Image #2 was labeled the Adapter-Creator . Table 16 presents the marker 
items of this image. This factor contrasts quite dramatically with the other 
factors. The image that emerges through the context of the significant items 
is one of a practitioner who is not dependent on the organizational rules and 
policies, enjoys adapting or creating new approaches to accomplishing his tasks, 
is self-confident or possibly egotistical. Furthermore, he will rely on his 
own perceptions to guide his actions. Therefore, this practitioner is concerned 
with the more operational aspects of his task, those targeted at accomplishing 
a task irrespective of any organizational constraints or any product deficien- 
cies he may perceive. Another indication that this Image reflects less concern 
for the concrete aspects of professional-organizational functioning (e.g., rules, 
regulations, cost, etc.) is his willingness to take a chance on something, even 
if there is a good 'chance that it will not work. In total, this factor reflects 
the image of a practitioner whose basic criteria for functioning is highly prag- 
matic. If a task is to be accomplished, the criteria for success is: Did it 
work? The criteria is not constrained by organizational, time, or economic con- 
straints. Even more specifically, the criteria this practitioner would utilize 
to assess the success of a task would be very personal. In this sense, the 
image reflects an existential position. This factor accounted for 5 percent 
of the variance. 

Image #3 was labeled the Impoverished Practitioner . Table 17 presents the 
marker items of this Image. The items in this factor reflect the image of a 
practitioner who is apparently content with the status quo. Since he is not 
convinced that statistical evidence is practical, he relies mainly on his own 
intuition in making decisions. This practitioner also feels that lack of money 
is the main barrier to change and if he were required to change, he would expect 
compensation. In addition to this rather negative outlook, he just wants to do 
the best he can and not be bothered by the pressures that may be around him. In 
fact, -he avoids those pressures. This image, in sum, is reflective of a practi- 
tioner who feels that what exists now is good enough, and since it is such a 



D The term "loads high 11 refers to a high factor score on the particular 
factor in question. 
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TABLE 16 



POII Image #2 
The Adapter-Creator 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



1 11*20 When trying something new, I will usually rely on my own judg- 

ments as to how it should work or be used rather than relying 
on the general instructions. 

4 10.79 I would rather develop my own materials, given the time, than 
to use some pre-developed methods. 

42 8.07 I try to bend the rules of the organization in which I am 

employed sc as to match the situation. 

3 6.69 I often try something new even if there is a good chance that 

it will not work. 

2 6.13 I very seldom use a new idea or product without altering it 

to meet my needs. 

31 -5.80 When a decision has to be made, I find it most efficient to 
go through the standard channels or procedures. 

46 -5.59 I adhere closely to the policies and rules of the organiza- 
tion in which I am employed. 

17 -5.24 Administrators are better qualified than nonadministrative 
personnel to evaluate work performance. 

12 5.01 I enjoy creating distinctively different techniques or ways 

of doing things. 

38 4.82 I find I can accomplish more working alone than working with 

my colleagues on a problem. 

14 -4.51 I find that it is best to pool my judgments with my superiors 
rather than making decisions on my own. 

48 -4.22 I accomplish much more if I work in an environment where 
there are standard regulating procedures. 
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TABLE 16, Continued 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



33 -12.01 Often, my ideas are reinterpreted by my superiors so that I 

do not receive credit for them. 

34 -11.76 Because my training was basically in general principles and 

not in techniques 9 I often find it difficult to relate to 
the technical aspects of proposed changes. 
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TAB T1? . 17 



POII Image #3 
The Impoverished Practitioner 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

ITEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



24 9.68 Statistical evidence may be important, but it is not practi- 

cal for the decisions I have to make each day. 

26 9.55 Though I seek for information, I often rely on my own in- 

stincts and judgments rather than insisting on hard evidence. 

32 8 .27 I just try to do a good job and avoid all the pressures 

around me. 

35 7.52 My approach to innovations is most often to play it slow 

and sure. 

15 7.36 The main barrier to change is not a lack of good, new ideas, 

but gaining funds to support those ideas. 

13 5.12 If change related to my task requires extra time on my part, 

I would expect compensation. 
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hassle to change and the money isn't there anyway, why bother? In other words, 
this practitioner feels rather impoverished both in psychic energy to challenge 
the pressure of change and in monetary power to carry out that change. 

This factor accounted for 5 percent of the variance. 

Image #4 was labeled the Economic Bureaucrat * Table 18 presents the marker 
items of this image. This factor portrays the image of an educational practi- 
tioner who is closely related to the institutional or bureaucratic concerns of 
his employing organization. He is concerned with the more concrete (tangible) 
aspects of his profession, such as economic and organizational efficiency, hard 
evidence for decision-making, and regulating procedures. These concerns also 
reilect a dependency on the structure of the organizational procedures to guide 
his activity. The economic aspect of this image is indicated in item* such as 
19 and 47. 

Another characteristic of the image that comes through in the content of 
the items is one of a rather cautious, pragmatic approach to change. This is 
reflected in items such as 39 and 30. The cautious nature of the image is also 
exhibited by this person's desire to pool his judgments rather than to make 
decisions on his own. Overall, this image tends to reflect basic bureaucratic 
functionary concerns. This individual would consider* the organizational proc- 
esses as being very essential aspects of the educational process, vis-a-vis 
his professional-organizational functioning. This factor accounted for 3 per- 
cent of the variance. 

The interpretations presented have analyzed and synthesized the content of 
the marker items of the factors from the viewpoint that each factor represents 
a hypothetical image of educational practitioners. Another viewpoint that will 
be discussed in this summary section is that these five empirically derived 
constructs could be viewed as underlying dimensions of all practitioners. Be- 
fore presenting a discussion of this latter viewpoint, a summary of the five 
interpretations is given. 

The four factors do reflect discrete images through the content of their 
respective marker items. The Dynamic Professional Bureaucrat is basically a 
socially acceptable and/or mean response of a professional educator. The 
Economic Bureaucrat and the Impoverished Practitioner have the element of de- 
pendency in common. The dependency is on conditions external to them as being 
major factors in guiding their actions. For the Economic Bureaucrat, organiz- 
ational procedures, structure (e.g., policies, budget, rules, etc.) and money 
are his guideposts for action. For the Impoverished Practitioner, money, his 
own position in the power structure, and other conditional concerns play a 
major role in shaping his actions. In contrast, the Adapter-Creator reflects 
a more independent image. The Adapter-Creator does not seem to be highly 
concerned with either bureaucratic concerns nor professional standards. 

As has been stated, these interpretations view the factors as images 
of specific individuals. Possibly a more useful interpretation would be to 
interpret the factors as dimensions of an overall functioning style. If 
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TABLE 18 



POII Image #4 
The Economic Bureaucrat 



RANKED 
FACTOR 

XTEM LOADINGS ITEM CONTENT 



19 10.32 Education should be run more like a business. 

36 7.42 Timing is the most important fact in all decisions I am 

called upon to make. 

16 7.16 When faced with a decision, I tend to rely primarily on 

hard evidence related to the alternatives. 

43 7.33 I find it is always better to rely on research-based evi- 

dence rather than on intuition judgment if the research 
is available. 

46 6.54 I adhere closely to the policies and rules of the organi- 

zation in which I am employed. 

39 6.49 I am dismayed when I see people using new practices that 

have no research evidence to support them. 

48 6.61 I accomplish much more if I work in an environment where 

there are standard regulating procedures. 

30 5.82 Even if things are going well, people still try to change 

them. 

14 5.74 I find that it is best to pool my judgments with my supe- 

riors rather than makxng decisions on my own. 

35 5.69 My approach to innovations is most often to play it slow 

and sure. 

47 5.46 The economic efficiency In any practice is as important 

as the moral implications of the practice. 
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this were the case, then the interpretations would be altered to reflect 
a more unidimensional viewpoint. Examples of changes in labeling would be: 
"Orientation to Social Acceptability 11 for the Dynamic Professional 
Bureaucrat, "Creativeness Orientation 11 for the Adapter-Creator, "Powerlessness" 
for the Impoverished Practitioner, and "Economic Bureaucratic Orientation' 1 
for the Economic Bureaucrat. 

Eurther analysis and comparisons with other variables are necessary to 
clarify validity of one interpretation over the other. 

Summary 

Chapter Twohas presented the problem, design, analysis, and findings* of 
the first of a series of steps being taken to empirically identify the under*- 
lying structure (dimensions) of three domains of the diffusion process. These 
domains are: (1) the innovation, (2) the client, and (3) the strategy used to 
gain the acceptance of the innovation by the client. 

Through the use of survey techniques of data collection and multivariate 
modes of analysis, two of the domains mentioned above were explored. The two 
domains were: (1) the perceived importance of innovation characteristics and 
(2) perceived individual client professional and organizational behavior in a 
context relevant to change. 

Fifty (50) items for each domain were generated from a conceptual frame- 
work of a priori constructs. These items with some other demographic items 
made up the questionnaire administered to a representative sample of educational 
practitioners in varying roles and situations. The analysis of the data re- 
sulted in a six-factor description of the innovation characteristics and a four- 
factor description of the individual client differences. The labels of the in- 
novation char ac teris tics are : 

1. Student-User Concern Orientation 

2. The Additional Resource Requirements 

3* The Expectation of Organized Resistance 

4. The Credibility of the Source 

5. The Operational Implementation Requirements 

6. The Consumer Report Rating 

These factors collectively accounted for 63 percent of the variance. The la- 
bels of the individual client factors are: 

1. The Dynamic Professional Bureaucrat 

2. The Adapter-Creator 
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3. The Impoverished Practitioner 



4. The Economic Bureaucrat 

These factors collectively accounted for 48 percent of the variance. This 
effort to date indicates that factors of innovations and clients can be deter- 
mined empirically. This fact opens up the possibility of a considerable amount 
of investigation concerning interrelationships of these factors and others. 
Subsequent reports of this research effort will deal with the interrelation- 
ships of these factors. 
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Chapter Three 



SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 

Introduc tion 

This interim report contains the results of research concerning the em- 
pirical structure of the diffusion process. This research is based on the pro- 
position that persons responsible for implementing research and development 
products do not now have access to reliable information on factors that affect 
the acceptance of an innovation. If conceptualizations that have been docu- 
mented through previous discussions and research can be systematically and em- 
pirically analyzed (identified and interrelated) , the factors that influence 
innovation adoption processes can be made available to change advocates for 
use in formulating diffusion strategies. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the four-year research effort are sequential. In other 
words, if one is not adequately accomplished, then it would not be feasible to 
attempt the next one. The objactives are: 

1. To determine if dimensions of the diffusion process can be 
identified empirically 

2. To identify these dimensions and their interrelationships 

3. To relate these dimensions to innovation adoption behavior 

4* To assess the utility of this research-based information 

for assisting the decision-maker when formulating a strategy 
to gain acceptance and/or utilization of an innovation 

This interim report has dealt with part of the first objective only: the em- 
pirical identification of the underlying dimensions cf innovation character- 
istics and client characteristics. 



, Methods and Procedures., 

Initially, a conceptual fraireiwork of the diffusion process was constructed 
to organize the existing literature while at the same time guiding the research 
explained in this report. The framework consists of three elements of domains. 
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These are: (1) the innovation, (2) the client or consumer of the innovation, 
and (3) the tactic domains. The formulation of diffusion tactics and strate- 
gies should consider concerns of the initiator or advocate of the innovation 
and the potential response of the client or consumer, E^rh domain is conceived 
as having certain underlying dimensions or characteristics. These characteris- 
tics are assumed to influence the adoption of an innovation* No systematic ef- 
fort has been made to influence the adoption of an innovation* 

To date, diffusion researchers have made no systematic effort to empiri- 
cally document the existence of these characteristics in all ^hree domains. 
Also, the multiplicity and complexity of the existing present conceptions makes 
them of little use to decision-makers when they are formulating strategies. 
Therefore, this research effort uses the conceptual framework to collect the 
existing knowledge in a given domain and organize it for empirical assessment. 

The research effort is presently conducted through two modes of inquiry: 
a survey mode and a case study mode. The survey mode is designed to collect 
data through representative samples, using highly generalized instrumentation 
so as to determine the existence of general underlying dimensions of a given 
domain of the framawork. The case study mode, on the other hand, is a descrip- 
tive analysis of a particular innovation being implemented so as to provide an 
assessment of the conceptual framework and accompanying factors in explaining 
adoption behavior* Therefore, the two modes of inquiry are highly complemen- 
tary. The survey mode refines the empirical nature of the conceptual framework 
while the case study mode provides a "reliability check with reality," 

Chapter Two of this report presentad the research effort of the survey 
mode in identifying dimensions of the innovation and client domains. This re- 
search was accomplished by generating an instrument of fifty (50) items for 
each domain from concepts in the literature. These instruments were adminis- 
tered to a sample of clients representative of national norms. The data from 
each of the instruments were analyzed through the use of factor analytic tech- 
nigues. Descriptive interpretations of the factors based on the content of 
rank-ordered marker items is the final information given for the -survey mode. 

No presentation of any case study application is provided in this report. 
Subsequent reports in the overall research effort will include these case 
studies. 



Progress Summary of Findings 

The research within this report is an initial attempt to empirically iden- 
tify dimensions of the innovation diffusion process in the context of educa- 
tional settings. The findings must be considered preliminary and exploratory. 
Much more analysis and replication must take place before a great deal of con- 
fidence can be placed in these results. Subsequent reports on this particular 
effort will refine and give additional support and clarification to the con- 
structs discussed* 
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The findings date are presented in two categories: (1) the empirical 
identification of dimensions of innovation characteristics, and (2) the empiri- 
cal Identification of dimensions of individual client differences. 



Innovation Characteristics Domain 

A six-factor raw score cross products solution was selected as the most 
parsimonious description of the domain while ac covin ting for an acceptable 
amount of the variance (63 percent). The magnitude of the item loadings on 
each factor formed the basis for the factor interpretation and description. 
Each of the following factors are identified and described: 

Student-User Concern .Orientation Factor . This factor accounted for 39 percent 
of the variance in the domain. The content of the items may reflect the res- 
pondents 1 desire to answer items in a socially acceptable manner. The effect 
of the innovation on the student and his ability to learn was of paramount im- 
portance in this factor. The compatibility of the innovation with existing 
circumstances and its potential effect on various users is part of this factor. 

Additional Resource Requirements Factor . Accounting for 13 percent of the vari- 
ance, this factor emphasized the need for additional building space, staff, 
equipment, and supplies when adopting an innovation. Retraining of staff and 
making better use of existing resources is also included in this factor. 

Organized Resistance Potential Factor . As in the previous factor, the content 
of this factor- is focused on the adopting unit (e.g., teachers, the school, 
the district, etc.). The community, as represented by the general public, is 
included in the factor. The concern is for the organized resistance to the 
innovation usually present whenever new ideas are implemented. This factor 
remained remarkably constant and consistent throughout the data analyses. 
Three percent of the variance was accounted for by this factor. 

Consumer Report Rating Factor , This factor identifies a concern for assurance 
that the innovation can deliver what its advocates promise. Evidence of suc- 
cessful use in other districts, exact cost figures, and congruence between goals 
of the innovation and values of the community are examples of the items that 
loaded on this factor. This factor accounted for 3 percent of the variance. 

Credibility Factor . This factor of perceived credibility of the innovation 
contains items on the organization that produced the innovation, the person 
advocating adoption of the innovation, and the degree of parental participa- 
tion required by the innovation. Implementation aspects of innovation adop- 
tion such as time and money seemed to be less important in this factor than in 
the next factor. This factor accounted for 3 percent of the variance. 

Operational Implementation Concerns Factor . Challenges posed to the way of 
conducting day-to-day educational activities is the concern of this factor. 
Class schedules and working relationships among teachers and between teachers 
and principals are examples of relationships that may have to be changed if 
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an innovation is introduced. Three percent of the variance was accounted for 
by this factor. 



Overall, these six factors did parsimoniously describe the a priori con- 
structs initially used to represent the domain of innovation characteristics 
that would be perceived as having varying importance to educational practi- 
tioners. 



Individual Client Characteristics Domain 

A four-factor raw score cross products solution was selected as the most 
parsimonious description of this domain while accounting for an acceptable 
amount of the variance (48 percent). The magnitude of the item loadings on 
each factor formed the basis for the factor interpretation and description. 
Each of the following factors are identified and described. 

The Dynamic Professional Bureaucrat . This factor accounted for 35 percent of 
the variance. The items that loaded relatively high on this factor reflected 
an image of an individual who is a perfect fit between the demands of the pro- 
fession and bureaucratic regulations. This hypothetical individual can be 
characterized as an educational practitioner who is a concerned, hard-working, 
dedicated educator. 

The Adapter-Creator . This factor accounted for 5 percent of the variance. The 
interpretation of this factor contrasts quite dramatically with the other fac- 
tors. The image that emerges through the content of the items is one of a prac- 
titioner who is not dependent on the organizational rules and policies, enjoys 
adapting or creating new approaches in the process of accomplishing his tasks, 
is self-confident and possibly egotistical or simply an inner-directed type. 

The Impoverished Practitioner . This factor accounted for 5 percent of the vari- 
ance. The items in this factor suggest the image of a practitioner who is ap- 
parently content with the status quo. He shuns statistical evidence, relies on 
intuition to guide his actions, feels that lack of money is the cause of no 
change, and simply tries to do a good job and avoid pressure. In sum, this hy- 
pothetical individual seems to lack both the psychic energy and monetary re- 
sources to function in his role. 

The Economic Bureaucrat . This last factor accounted for 3 percent of the vari- 
ance. The characterization of this image is one of an educational practitioner 
who is very concerned with the comparatively concrete aspects of his role, such 
as economy, efficiency, timing, hard evidence, policies and rules, and regula- 
ting procedures. With these types of concerns being primary to him, he is 
cautious in his approach to change. 

These four factors did parsimoniously describe the individual client do- 
main and are heuristic enough to provide a considerable amount of hypothetical 
relationships. Further analysis of these factors in relation to the innovation 
characteristics domain and other demographics should prove interesting. 
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Implications for Educational Change 



Any lengthy discussion of implications would be premature in this progress 
report* However, a few points will be mentioned for consideration. 

The survey mode looked at two of the three basic domains of the diffusion 
process conceptual framework in Chapter One: (1) perceived importance of in- 
novation characteristics and (2) patterns of differences in individual client 
perceptions concerning their professional and organizational functioning. 

The results indicated that clients' perceptions of innovation character- 
istics can be described in terms of. six factors. The factors have been previ- 
ously explained. For persons concerned with the implementation of innovations 
in educational settings, the implication of this finding is that clients will 
be directly (overtly) or indirectly (covertly) looking at a given innovation 
relative to how it aligns with factors similar to the ones identified in this 
report. This fact, then, behooves individuals concerned with introducing and/or 
implementing innovations to carefully analyze the innovation so as to be pre- 
pared to deal with the reactions of the clients to various perceived character- 
istics of that innovation. 

The result of the survey mode also suggests that there are patterns of 
behavior that are established by educational practitioners. Four patterns of 
behavior imply differential reactions to innovation diffusion. The implication 
for persons concerned with the acceptance and utilization of innovations in ed- 
ucation is that educational practitioners do differ in their professional and 
organizational behavior and that this may affect their acceptance of particular 
or general aspects* (characteristics) of the innovation. This implication would 
suggest that persons dealing with change in educational settings should consider 
the individual's patterns of behavior when he is attempting to understand and/or 
gain the adoption of innovations. 

Future Activities 

The identification of factors for the domain of innovation characteristics 
and the domain of client characteristics as specified in this progress report 
permits the next phase of the program to be initiated: the intercorrelation 
of the factors with respondent demographics such as age, geographic setting, 
and experience. Measures of the respondent's change orientation and profes- 
sionalism orientation in addition to other variables will also be correlated 
with the factors in each of the two domains. Hopefully, some of the demograph- 
ics highly related to the factors will be observable and useful to change advo- 
cates in identifying conditions of adoption settings and characteristics of 
clients that are most susceptible to particular strategies and tactics for dif- 
fusing innovations. 

The next data collection activity will identify underlying dimensions in 
the domain of diffusion tactics in much the same manner as the previous two do- 
mains. The mapping of this third domain completes the diffusion process con- 
ceptual framework as originally conceived. Future activities in the survey 
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research mode will establish the external validity of these factors for particu- 
lar innovations. Following this field application of the data, an attempt will 
be made to translate these research findings into a form useable by change ad- 
vocates formulating diffusion strategies for innovations. 

In addition to the survey mode of inquiry, there will be £wo reports con- 
cerning case studies of the installation of two products being developed at 
CVTE. Some data has been gathered relative to the installation of the Compre- 
hensive Career Education Model (CCEM) . Data will be available in the fall of 
1973 to complete the case study of that installation process. 

Another case study of an installable system-type innovation, Operation 
Guidance, is being conducted. These case studies will assist in assessing the 
utility of the dimensions for explaining variation in the innovation adoption 
process. The dimensions will be used to categorize barriers and facilitators 
of the adoption process. 

Program plans are being made to translate the factors resulting from the 
survey mode and the conceptual framework into a handbook or guide designed for 
decision- makers concerned with installing innovations into educational settings. 
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GLOSSARY 



ADOPTION, A decision to make full use of a new idea as the best course 
of action available. (Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971) 

ADVOCATE. An individual or group of individuals who accepts or is 
assigned the responsibility to initiate the acceptance of an 
innovation. 

CLIENT SYSTEM. The unit that adopts the innovation being diffused. 
In this study, the client system is made up of six LEA project 
sites. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK. A set of mutually consistent dimensions 

interrelated by logic, based in fact, and ordered at systematic 
levels of generality. 

CONSUMER. An individual or group of individuals who is the object of 
some attempt to gain his/their acceptance of an innovation. 

DIFFUSION. The (a) acceptance (b) over time (c) of some specific item- 
an idea or practice- (d) by individuals, groups, or other adopting 
units linked (e) to specific channels of communication (f) to a 
social structure and (g) to a given system of values or culture. 
(Katz, et al. p 1963) 

DIMENSION. One of a set of coordinates containing sufficient sub- 
dimensions to distinguish one aspect of the diffusion process 
from all others. 

FACTOR. A hypothetical construct that can be identified empirically 
from perceptions of respondents. 

IMAGE. A characterization of an individual client factor based on 
the content of the marker items in the respective factor. 

INNOVATION. A research-based educational product perceived as new 
by a user. 

INSTRUMENTAL TARGET POPULATION* A class of individuals who are ex- 
pected to use a product to influence the actions of an ultimate 
target population. 

LEA. The local education agency. 

LINKER. Communication between two parties directly or through a third 
medium (i.e., mass or personal). (Bhola, 1965) 
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MARKER ITEM. Items within a given factor that are designated as representa- 
tive of the content of the factor due to the relative magnitude of 
their loadings on that factor. 

ULTIMATE TARGET POPULATION. A class of individuals affected by the out- 
comes of a given product. 
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APPENDIX A 



Sample Questionnaire 



The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
Innovations Characteristics Questionnaire 



INSTRUCTIONS: 

Individuals in positions such as yours are frequently asked to evaluate a number 
of innovations and recommend their acceptance to others. We vould like to know 
the characteristics of innovation? which you consider to be important when you 
evaluate an innovation. Your opinions will be pooled with others for a group 
response to identify those characteristics which are most important to decision 
makers in general* In the analysis, we are not interested in your answers as an 
individual; rather, we are interested in the group responses as a whole. Records 
of your nsme will be destroyed by December 1972, Your responses to these questions 
will be held in strict confidence; no individual responses will be identified* 



The following scale will be presented for each item in the questionnaire: 

1. Not Important (Nl) 

2. Slightly Important (SI) 
3* Moderately Important (Ml) 
k. Rather Important (Rl) 

5. Very Important (VT) 



You will be asked to rate a wide range of characteristics of innovations on this 
five-point scale. We would like to know how important these characteristics are 
to you when making a decision to support , accept , or reject an educational inno- 
vation. Circle the response which most accurately describes the importance of 
the innovation characteristic to you. 

For example, the item, "HOW IMPORTANT TO YOU IS IT THAT: the innovation may allow 
for a more closely managed school system?" may be rated as NI (not important), 
SI (slightly important), MI (moderately important), RI (rather important), or VI 
(very important). Should you decide to rate it as being "Very Important" to you 
in evaluating an innovation, you would circle the appropriate answer as follows: 



HOW IMPORTANT TO YOU IS IT THAT: 

- the innovation may allow for a more closely managed NI SI MI RI VT 

school system? 

If you have difficulty responding to any of the characteristics, feel tree to 
write comments on the back of the pages. These coments will be taken into 
consideration when summarizing the results of this study. 
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HOW IMPORTANT TO YOU 13 IT THAI' : 

1. the superintendent of schools may be against the 
innovation? 

2. the innovation save money? 

3. the innovation may improve students' attitudes 
toward school? 

U. teachers may object to the innovation? 

5. the innovation may help the student get a Job? 

6. the innovation may point out some flaws in the 
past system? 

7. the innovation may help the student learn faster? 

8. the innovation can be put into practice on a step- 
by-step basis? 

9. the innovation may teach the student about himself? 

10. the principal may be against the innovation? 

11. the innovation fit smoothly into the present set-up? 

12. you respect the organization that produced the 
innovation? 

13. the innovation may help the student learn additional 
skills and ideas? 

Ik. you have confidence in the individual proposing the 
innovation to you? 

15. the general public may object to the innovation? 

16. the innovation may require a request for outside funds? 

17. the innovation may change the working relationships 
among teachers? 

18. the innovation provide evidence of its success? 

19. the consumer know exactly how much the innovation 
will cost in the long run? 

20. you are not the one who will be responsible if the 
innovation fails? 

21. the innovation be consistent with existing organizational 
policy? 
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22. 


the innovation may require additional building space? 
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23. 


the students can help in the development of the 
innovation? 
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the innovation may require additional equipment? 
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26. 


the goals of the innovation match the community values? 
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32. 


the teacher may be the one who has to "sell" the 
innovation to the principal? 
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the innovation may change the working relationships 
between teachers and principals? 
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the innovation may require more parent participation 
in the school program? 
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37. 


the innovation could be tested on a smnl.1 scale before 
it is completely installed? 
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the innovation can be installed quickly? 
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the teachers can help in the development of the 
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the developers of the innovation guarantee that it 
will do what they say it will? 
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U7. the innovation may require a structural change within I — ■ 

the organization? NI SI MI RI VI U 55 



U8. the innovation does not go over the existing budget? NI SI MI HI VI 



□ 



U9. the innovation may require that time be spent in daily . — . 
or weekly planning? NI SI MI RI VT | | 

50, students may object to the innovation? NI SI MI RI VI I 1 



Please list the types of innovations which came to mind as • — i i — i 

you responded to these items; I I | I 60 



What types of innovations have you been involved in implementing . — ■ « — i 
during the last five years: I I | I 



H£ASE PROCEED TO THE OCCUPATIONAL OPINION SURVEY. 
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Occupational Opinion Survey 



INSTRUCTIONS ; 

On the following pages are a series of questions about various aspects of your 
occupation. We are interested in your opinions about situations which may arise 
in your dally activities. 

We are trying to study the pressures and conditions with which most decision 
makers have to work. In the analysis, we are not interested in your responses 
as an Individual. Bather, we are concerned with the opinions of the group as 
a whole. Your answers will he kept strictly confidential. Records of your 
name will be destroyed by December 1972. This research will be presented as a 
group analysis and no organization or participant will be identified. 

We would like you to respond on the basis of feelings toward each statement. 
For Instance, if you strongly agree with a statement, you would indicate so by 
circling the letters SA (strongly agree). If you strongly disagree, you would 
circle SD (strongly disagree). If you are unsure, or if you feel the question 
does not apply to you, you would circle U (uncertain) • 

Please try to answer each item as frankly as you can. Your first impression is 
usually best, so do not spend too much time on any one item. If you have 
difficulty with any of the items, or would like to supplement your answer, please 
feel free to comment on the questionnaire. These consents will be taken into 
consideration when summarizing the results of this study. 

Again, the scale is as follows: 

SD Strongly Disagree 

D Disagree 

U Uncertain 

A Agree 
SA Strongly Agree 

Center Use Only 



1. When trying something new, I will usually relr on 
own Judgments as to how it should work or be used 
rather than relying on the general instructions. 

2. I very seldom use a new idea or product without 
altering it to meet my needs. 

3. I often try something new even if there is a good 
ch'uice that it will not work. 

k. I would rather develop my own materials, given che 
time, than to use some pre -developed methods. 

5. Professional tools are necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of ny task. 

6. I work well in a competitive atmosphere. 

7. I use most of the mechanical and electronic aides 
related to my professional task that are available 
to me. 



SB 
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SD D U A SaD 

SD D U A SA CH 

SD D U A 8aD 

SD D U A SA I I 

SD D U A SA 

SD D U A SA O 
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8* Extensive preparation is the key to success in the 
accomplishment of an important task. 

9. I enjoy working in situations which put me in a 
position of leadership and responsibility* 

10* I am usually seen as a hard worker. 

11. If change related to my task is suggested, my 
# primary concern is how much does it cost. 

12. I enjoy creating distinctively different techniques 
or ways of doing things. 

13. If change related to my task requires extra time on my 
part, I would expect compensation. 

lk. 1 find that it is best to pool my Judgments with my 
superiors rather than malting decisions on my own. 

15. The main barrier to change is not a lack of good, new 
ideas, but gaining funds to support those ideas. 

16. When faced with a decision, I tend to rely primarily on 
hard evidence related to the alternatives. 

17. Administrator*) are better qualified than non-administrative 
personnel to evaluate work performance. 

18. To receive money for something I do well is often more 
important to me than to receive approval from my peers. 

19. Education should be run more like a business. 

20. I will usually comply with a school board or legislative 
change, whereas change suggested by superiors I am 
willing to question. 

21. The problem with trying new practices is that you are 
expected to do the whole thing by yourself. 

22. I have little faith in policies which I have not been 
instrumental in forming. 

23. When I make a decision, I consider the risk involved to 
myself as well as organizational goals. 

2k. Statistical evidence may be important, but it is not 
practical for the decisions I have to make each day. 

25. People consider me easy going. 

26. Though I seek for information, I often rely on my own 
Instincts and Judgments rather than insisting on 
hard evidence. 

27. The only kind of change I will accept is that which 
has been tested and proven by others to be better. 
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28* When I work with other people, I prefer it to be in &n | — i 

informal manner. 8D D U A BA L_J 20 

29. Knowing the right people in the organization la more 

important than rational discussions when I am trying 1 — 1 

to get a decision to go my way* 6D D 0 A BA I ) 

30. Even if things are going well, people still try to 1 — 1 
change them. SD J) U A SA I j 

31. When a decision has to be made, I find it most efficient r— j 
to go through the standard channels or procedures. SD D U A SA I J 

32. I Just try to do a good dob and avoid all the pressures 1 — 1 
around me. SD D U A SA LJ 

33» Often, my ideas are reinterpreted by my superiors so 1 — 1 

that I do not receive credit for them. SD D U A SA | | 25 

3h* Because ray training was basically in general principles 

and not in techniques, I often find it difficult to 1 — 1 

relate to the technical aspects of proposed changes. SD D U A SA 1 I 

35 • My approach to innovations is most often to play it 1 — 1 

slow and sure. 3D D U A SA I | 

36. Timing is the most important fact in all decisions I 1 — 1 
am called upon to make. SD D U A SA I I 

37. I find compromise difficult in most situations. SD D U A SA □ 

38. I find I can accomplish more working alone than 1 — 1 
working with my colleagues on a problem. SD D U A SA L I 30 

39. I am dismayed when I see people using new practices . — . 
which have no research evidence to support them. SD D U A SA i I 

40. Very seldom do I have the resources to accomplish the 1— , 
tasks related to my role. SD D U A SA L_J 

hi. If a position is open in our organization and a 

qualified professional person is not available, it . 
should be permissable to hire a less qualified' individual. SD D U A SA LJ 

k2. I try to bend the rules of the organization in which I 1 — . 

am employed so as to match the situation. SD D U A SA I I] 

U3. I find it is always better to rely on research-based 

evidence rather than on intuition judgment if the ■ — ■ 

research is available. 8D D U A SA I I 35 

kh. When I have put in a day's work, I most often do not p-i 

concern myself with work-related problems in the evening. SD D U A SA I I 

i*5. I keep abreast of current developments in my. professional r — ■ 

field. 8D D U A SA LJ 

k&. I adhere closely to the policies and rules of the • — . 

organization in which I am employed. SD D U A SA I | 
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U7. The economic efficiency in any practice is as important 
as the moral implications of the practice. 

1*8* I accomplish much more if I work in an environment 
idler e there are standard regulating procedures* 

h$. I often find myself working on necessary tasks related 
to my role after normal working hours. 

50. The best way for me to advance myself in my present 
position is to frequently a ingest changes. 

51. There is a receptivity to budgeting for materials and 
equipment required for existing and new programs. 

52. The administration is aware of and interested in many 
of the newest educational concepto, such as modular 
scheduling, team teaching, programmed instruction, etc. 

53« Administrator-initiated conferences with special area 
teachers are held to discuss curriculum revision. 

54. There is adequate supportive supervision in the various 
subject matter departments of schools. 

55. Admlnstrators are supportive of improved educational 
programs in all areas of the school. 

56. Released time and money are provided for professional 
workshops and conferences. 

57. There is continued assessment of comsunity and student 
needs as a basis for curriculum change. 

58. Departmental meetings should be held for the purpose 
of evaluating and revising curriculum* 

59. The board of education supports improvement* In 
educational programs* 

60. Administrators encourage teacher-initiated conferences 
to discuss curriculum and other concerns* 

61. I think that ny profession, more than any other, is 
essential for society. 

62. I make my own decisions in regard to what is to be 
done in my work. 

63. We really have no way of Judging each other's competence. 

64. I am my, own boss in almost every work-related situation. 

65. The professional organization doesn't really do too much 
for the average member. 

66. A problem in this profession is that no one really knows 
what his colleagues are doing. 

67. I systematically read the professional Journals. 
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68. I regularly attend professional meetings at the local 
level. 

69* Some other occupations are actually more Important to 
society than is mine. 

70. My colleagues pretty well know how well we all do in 
our work. 

71. Other professions are actually more vital to society 
than mine. 

72. I don't have much opportunity to exercise my own 
judgment • 

73* There are very few people who don't really believe 
in their work. 

7k. The dedication of people in this field is most 
gratifying. 

75. Most of my decisions are reviewed by other people. 

76. There is not much opportunity to Judge how another 
person does his work. 

77. Most people would stay in the profession even if 
their incomes were reduced. 

78. Jty own decisions are subject to review. 

79* It is encouraging to see the high level of idealism 
which is maintained by people in this field. 

80. Although I would like to, I really don't read the 
Journals too often. 

81. My fellow professionals have a pretty good idea 
about each other's competence. 

82. If ever an occupation is indispensible, it is this one. 

83. I believe that the professional organization(s) should 
be supported. 

84. The importance of my profession is sometimes 
over- stressed. 

85. People in this profession have a real "calling" for 
their work. 

86. Teachers should conduct classes without assistance and 
discourage others from helping. 

87. I find that Individualized instruction using behavioral 
objectives is valuable in helping the student succeed. 

88. I do not work well enough with others to make 
differentiated team teaching work. 
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89. I think the use of behavioral objectives with 

individualised learning experiences should help i — i 

students develop to their potential* SD D U A SA I — I 

90* Early occupational education may stimulate a better i — i 

attitude toward school work in later years* SD D U A SA I I 

91* Vocational education can do little to alleviate the i — i 

problems of disadvantaged people. SD D U A SA I I 

92* Use of differentiated team teaching would allow a more i — i 

varied content in lessons. SD D U A SA I I 15 

93* I think there's no harm in starting occupational ■ — i 

preparation for young school children. SD D U A SA I | 

9*t. I accept the idea that individualized instruction 

using behavioral objectives allows students to experience i — i 

success more often. SD D U A SA l_J 

95» Schools can't do much to develop positive attitudes i — i 

toward work. SD D U A SA I I 

96. I'm convinced that differentiated team teaching is i — i 

a waste of time. SD D U A SA I — I 

97* -Vocational teachers can make a real contribution to i — i 

occupational education at the elementary level. SD D U A SA I I 20 

98. I would greatly dislike being a member of a ■ — i 
differentiated teaching team. SD D U A SA I I 

99. I believe it is more important to work with an entire i — i 
class than to spend a lot of time with individuals. SD D U A SA I I 

100. I believe that increased emphasis on adult vocational i — i 
programs would eventually reduce inner-city unemployment. SD D U A SA I | 

101. Students can benefit little from occupational education i — i 
in the elementary grades. SD D U A SA I I 

102. Teaching teams allow a teacher to spend more time 

developing creativity, responsibility, and habits i — i 

of inquiry in students. SD D U A SA I | 25 

103. I uphold the differentiated team teaching concept i — i 
as permitting a natural exchange of ideas. SD D U A SA i_| . 

16km We now have more vocational programs than we need for i — i 

the disadvantaged. SD D U A SA I — I 

105. There is no need in the elementary curriculum for the i — i 

addition of occupational education. SD D U A SA I | 

106* I say that differentiated team teaching is asking too i — i 

much of established teachers. SD D U A SA i — | 

PLEASE PROCEED TO THE LAST SECTION, 0 30 
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INSTRUCTIONS : 

The following information will be used as group 
information for. statistical analyses* Please 
check or complete the appropriate response for 
each item* 

1. Age: 

2. Sex: 

Male 

Female 

3. Marital Status: 
Single 

Marrieu 
_ Divorced 
Other 

if. a* How many brothers and/or sisters do you have 

that are older than you? 

b. How many brothers and/or sisters do you have 
that are younger than you? 

5. !fype of Area in VThich You Spent the Majority of 
your Childhood: 

_____ Rural (5,000 population or less) 

Town (more than 5,000 and less than 50,000 

and not within 25 miles of a city of 
more than 50,000) 
_____ Suburban (more than 5*000 and less than 

50,000 and within 25 miles of a 
city of 50,000 or more) 
Urban (more than 50,000) 

6# Income Level of Your Present Family (include both 
salaries if married): 

Less than 10.000 

10,000 - 12,999 

13,000 - 15,999 
16,000 - 18,999 
. More than 19,000 

7. Educational Level (indicate highest level): 

Certificate 

Bachelor's Degree 
. . ' Master's Degree 
sw __ i _ Specialist's Degree ~" 
_____ Doctoral Degree 

8, Major Area Studied for Highest Degree: 

. Agriculture arid Home Economics 
_ . Arts and Humanities 
_____ Biological Sciences 

Business and Administration 
■ Education (General) 

Engineering v- 
Math or Physical Sciences 
Social or Behavioral Sciences 
_____ Vocational Education 

____ Professional (Dentistry, Medicine, Optometry, 
Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, Law, etc.) 
_ Other (Specify) 
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9. Percentage of Time Spent Per Year in Travel 
Related to Your Position: 
0- % (0-3 weeks) 

6-10g (U-6 weeks) 

11-15$ (7-8 weeks) 

l6+# (9 weeks + ) 

10. Percentage of Time Spent Per Year in Trawl 
Not Related to Your Position: 

0- % (0-3 weeks) 

6-10J& (l*-6 weeks) 

11-15$ (7-8 weeks) 

16+$ (9 weeks +) 

U. Number of Years Experience in Your Present Role 
and Situation: _ 

12. Number of Years Total Experience in Your . — , , — . 

Profession: | 1 1 | 50 
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13* In relation to your profession, how many 
times have you changed schools, school 
systems 9 or organizations? 

0-1 

Z 2-3 

U-5 

6-7 

8-9 

10f 

lk. Size (i.e., student population) of Under* 
graduate College or University in which 
You Received Your Certification or Bachelor's 
Degree: 

Less than 5,000 
^ 5,000 - 9,999 

10,000 - ii*,999 

15,000 - 19,999 

More than 20,000 

15* Size (i.e», student population of College or 
University in which You Received Your Highest 
Graduate Degree: 
Less than 5,000 

5,ooo - 9,999 

10,000 - 1*1,999 

Z 15,000 - 19-999 

More than 20,000 

_____ Does not apply 

16. Present Position (check principal position(s) ): 

□ □55 

Teacher (specify subject area ) 

Principal ( elementary or secondary) 

Central Administrative (superintendents, assistant 

superintendents, and directors) 
i State Legislator 
_ State Vocational Education Board Member 

State Advisory Council Member 

SDVTE Professional Staff (director and other 

professional personnel) 
_____ Teacher Educator (specific area ) 

THANK YOU AGAIN FOR PARTICIPATING IN THIS RESEARCH EFFORT. 
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APPENDIX B 

A Priori Categories and Respective Items 
For the Innovations Characteristics Questionnaire 
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APPENDIX B 

A PRIORI CATEGORIES AND RESPECTIVE ITEMS 
FOR THE INNOVATIONS CHARACTERISTICS QUESTIONNAIRE 

COGNITIVE LEARNING 

7 -the innovation may help the student learn faster? 

13 -the innovation may help the student learn additional skills and 
ideas ? 

ATTITUDE 

3 -the innovation may improve students' attitudes toward school? 
9 -the innovation may teach the student about himself? 

STUDENT OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 

5 -the innovation may help the student get a job? 

REPUTATION 

6 -the innovation may point out some flaws in the past system? 
28 -the innovation may get bad publicity? 

44 -the innovation may get good publicity? 

GROUP SOCIAL VALUES 

i 

26 -the goals of the innovation match the community values? 

i 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 

46 -the innovation cannot be- adjusted to fit existing class schedules? 

47 -the innovation may require a structural change within the organization? 
31 -the innovation be consistent with the traditional subject matter areas? 
11 -the innovation fit smoothly into the present setup? 
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21 -the -ovation be consistent with existing organizational policy? 

35 -the innovation may change the working relationships between 

teachers and principals? 

17 -the innovation may change the working relationships among teachers? 

36 -the innovation may require more, parent participation in the school 

program? 

ACCEPTANCE 

1 -the superintendent of schools may be against the innovation? 
10 -the principal may be against the innovation? 

32 -the teacher may be the one who has to "sell" the innovation to 
the principal? 

15 -the general public may object to the innovation? 

41 -parents may object to the innovation? 

50 -students may object to the innovation? 

4 -teachers may object to the innovation? 

INVOLVEMENT 

40 -the teachers can help in the development of the innovation? 
23 -tbe students can help in the development of the innovation? 

CREDIBILITY 

14 -you have confidence in the individual proposing the innovation to you? 

12 -you respect the organization that produced the innovation? 

25 -the innovation/ has been used successfully in school districts like yours? 

18 -the innovation provides evidence of its success? 

ASSURANCE OF SUCCESS 

20 -you are not the one who will be responsible if the innovation fails? 
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34 -the users believe that the innovation will succeed? 

42 -the developers of the Innovation guarantee, that it will do what 
they say it will? 



TRIALABILITY 

37 -the innovation could be tested on a small scale before it is 

completely installed? 

8 -the innovation can be put into practice on a step-by-step basis? 
PERSONNEL NEEDS 

29 -the innovation may require skills not present in the existing staff? 

45 -the innovation may require additional staff? 

33 -the innovation may require retraining of existing staff? 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

24 -the innovation may require additional equipment? 
27 -the innovation may require additional supplies? 

SPACE 

39 -the innovation may require new users of existing space? 
22 -the innovation may require additional building space? 

TIME 

38 -the innovation can be installed quickly? 

43 -the innovation may require time for preparing the staff to use iU 

49 -the innovation may require that time he spent in daily or weekly 
planning? 

FINANCES 
2 -the innovation saves money? 
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19 -the consumer knows exactly how much the innovation will cost in the 
long run? 

48 -the innovation does not go over the existing budget? 

16 -the innovation may require a request for outside funds? 

30 -funding may be available only for the initial stages of the innovation? 



a The item numbers represent the respective numbers on the final 
instrument. 
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APPENDIX C 

A Priori Client Images and Constructs 



1. A Priori Categories and Respective Items 
for the Professional-Organizational Image 
Inventory (POII) . 

2. POII A Priori Constructs and Respective 
Items • 



APPENDIX C 



A Priori Categories and Respective Items for the Prof essional-Organiza- 

a 

tional Image Inventory (POII). 
linage #1 

31 When a decision has to be made, I find it most efficient to go 
through the standard channels or procedures • 

46 I adhere closely to the policies and rules of the organization 
in which I am employed. 

17 Administrators are better qualified than nonadministrative 
personnel to evaluate work performance. 

48 I accomplish much more if I work in an environment where there 
are standard regulating procedures. 

(-) 50 The best way for me to advance myself in my present position is 
to frequently suggest change, 

Ima^e \\2 

24 Statistical evidence may be important, but it is not practical 
for the decisions I have to make each day. 

49 I often find myself working on necessary tasks related to my 
role after normal working hours * 

(-) 38 I find I can accomplish more working alone than working with 
my colleagues on a p.roblem. 

6 I work well in a competitive atmosphere. 

3 I often try something new even if there is a good chance that 
it will not work. 



a The item numbers represent the respective numbers on the final instru- 
ment. The negative (-) and positive (+) signs identify the a priori direc- 
tional relationship of the item to the sub-scale. 
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8 I cry to bend the rules of the organization in which I am 
employed ao as to tnatch the aituaticn. 

(-) 41 If a position is open in our organization and a qualified 

profeaeional person la not available, It ahould be permissible 
to hire a less qualified individual. ^ 

42 Extensive preparation is the key to success in the accomplishment 
of an important task. 

27 The only kind of change I will accept is that which has been 
proven to be better* 

45 I keep abreast of current developments in my professional field. 
Image #4 

29 Knowing the right people in the organisation is more important 
than rational discussions when I am trying to get a decision to 
go my way. 

26 Though I seek for information, I often rely on ay own instincts 
and judgments rather than insisting on hard evidence. 

10 I am usually seen as a hard worker. 

28 When I work with other people, I prefer it to be an Informal 
manner. 

9 I enjoy working in situations that put me in a position of 
leadership and responsibility. 

Image 05 

25 People consider mo easygoing* 

(-) 44 When I have put in a day's work, I do not concern myself with 
work-related problems in the evening. 

35 My approach to Innovations is most often to play it slow and 
sure. 

5 Professional tools are necessary to the accomplishment of my task. 

7 I use most of the mechanical and electronic aides related to my 
professional task that are available to me. 
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Often, my ideas are reinterpreted by toy superiors so that I do 
not receive credit for them. 

I Just try to do a good Job and avoid all the pressures around 
met 

Even If things are going well, people still try to change 
them. 

Because my training was basically in general principals, and 
not In technique, 1 often find it difficult to accept arguments 
for new practiced. 

The problem with trying new practices la that you are expectet 
to do the whole thing by yourself. 



The economic efficiency In any practice Is as important as 
the moral Implications. 

If change related to my task Is suggested, my primary concern 
Is how much does It cost* 

The main barrier to change Is not a lack of good, now Ideas, 
but gaining funds to support those Ideas. 

Very seldom do I have the resources to accomplish the tasks 
related to my role. 

Education should be run more like a business. 



When frying something new, I will usually rely on my own Judg- 
ments as to how It should work or bo used rather than relying 
on the general instructions. 

I enjoy creating distinctively different techniques or ways 
of doing things. 

I very seldom use a new idea or product without altering it 
to meet my needs. 

I would rather develop my own materials, given the time, than 
to use some pre-developed methods. 
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22 t have little faith in policies that I have not been 
instrumental in forming* 



Image 09 



36 Timing la the moot important factor in all decisions I am 
called upon to make* 

18 To receive money for something 1 do well la often more important 
to me than to receive approval from my peers. 

13 If change related to ay task requires extra time on my part, I 
would expect compensation. 

37 I find compromise difficult in most situations. 

23 When 1 make a decision, I consider the risk Involved to 
myself as well as organizational goals. 
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39 I am dismayed when I see people using new practices that 1 
know have no empirical evidence to support them. 

16 When faced with a decision, I tend to rely primarily on hard 
evidence related to the alternatives. 

14 I find that it is best to pool my judgments with my superiors 
rather than making decisions on my own. 

43 I find it is always better to rely on research-based evidence 
rather than on intuition judgment if the research is available. 

20 I will usually comply with a school board or legislative change, 
whereas change suggested by superiors I am willing to question. 
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2. POII A Priori Constructs and Respective Items. 

Construct 01 (Professionalism Orientation) 

8 Extensive preparation is the key to success in the accomplish- 
ment of an important task* 

42 t try to bend the rules of the organization in which I am 
employed so as to match the situation* 

45 1 keep abreast of current developments in my professional field. 

(-) 41 If a position is open in our organization and a qualified profes- 
sional person is not available, it should be permissible to hire 
a less qualified individual • 

(-) 47 The economic efficiency in any practice is as important as the 
moral implications of the practice. 

Construct 02 (Employee-Bureaucratic Orientation) 

9 I enjoy working in situations that put me in a position of 
leadership and responsibility. 

17 Administrators are better qualified than nonadmini&trative 
personnel to evaluate work performance. 

31 When a decision has to be made, I find it most efficient to go 
through the standard channels or procedures. 

32 1 just try to do a good job and avoid all the pressures around 
me. 

33 Often , my ideas are reinterpreted by my superiors so that I do 
not receive credit for them. 

46 1 adhere closely to the policies and rules of the organization 
in which 1 am employed. 

19 Education should be run more like a business. 

48 I accomplish much more if I work in an environment where there 
are standard operating procedures. 

(-) 50 The best way for me to advance myself in my present position is 
to frequently suggest changes. 
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Construct //3 (Rationality of Decision-Making) 



(-) 1 When trying something new, I will usually rely on my own judg- 
ments as to how U should work or be used rather than relying 
on the general instructions. 

1A I find that It Is best to pool my judgments with my superiors 
rather than making decisions on my own* 

16 When faced with a decision, I tend to rely primarily on hard 
evidence related to the alternatives* 

20 I will usually comply with a school board or legislative change, 
whereas, change suggested by superiors I am willing to question. 

22 I have little faith In policies that I have not been instrumen- 
tal in forming* 

23 When I make a decision, I consider the risk Involved to myself 
as well as organizational goals* 

(-) 2A Statistical evidence may be important, but It Is not practical 
for the decisions I have to make each day* 

(-) 26 Though I seek for Information, I often rely on my own Instincts 
and judgments rather than Insisting on hard evidence* 

27 The only kind of change I will accept Is that which has been 
tested and proven by others to be better. 

(-) 29 Knowing the right people In the organization Is more Important 
than rational discussions whin I am trying to get a decision to 
go my way. 

(-) 36 Timing is the most important fact in all decisions I am called 
upon to make. 

39 I am dismayed when I see people using new practices that have 
no research evidence to support them. 

43 I find it is always better to rely on research-based evidence 
rather than on intuition judgment if the research is available. 

Construct //A (Internal Motivation) 

6 I work well in a competitive atmosphere. 
10 I am usually seen as a hard worker* 
(-) 13 If change related to my task requires extra time on my part, 
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I would expect comp extent ion, 

(-) 18 To receive money for something 1 do well id often more important 
to me than to receive approval from my peers, 

2b People consider me easygoing* 

(-) 30 Even if things are going well, people still try to change them. 

(-) 35 My approach to innovations is most often to play it slow and sure. 

(•0 37 I find compromise difficult In most situations, 

(-) 38 I find I can accomplish more working alone than working with 
my colleagues on a problem* 

28 When I work with other people, I prefer it to be in an informal 
manner. 

(-) AO Very seldom do I have the resources to accomplish the tasks 
related to my role. 

15 The main barrier to change is not a lack of good, new ideas, but 
gaining funds to support those ideas. 

(-) 11 If change related to my task is suggested, my primary concern 
is how much does it cost. 

(-) 44 When I have put in a day's work, I most often do not concern 
myself with work-related problems in the evening, 

49 I often find myself working on necessary tasks related to my 
role after normal working hours. 

Construct //5 ^Change Orientation) 

2 I very seldom use a new idea or product without altering it to 
meet my needs. 

3 I often try something new even if there is a good chance that 
it will not work. 

5 I would rather develop my own materials, given the time, than 
to use some pre-developed methods. , 

5 Professional tools are necessary to the accomplishment of my 
task. 

7 I use most of the mechanical and* electronic aids related to my 
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professional task that are available to me. 

1 enjoy creating distinctively different techniques or ways of 
doing things. 

The problem with trying new practices is that you are expected 
to do the whole thing by yourself. 

Because my training was basically in general principles and not 
in techniques t I often find it difficult to relate to the tech- 
nical aspect of proposed changes. 



APPENDIX D 

Data Collection Sites 
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APPENDIX E 

Chart of the Eigenvalues for the 
Principal Component of the ICQ Data 



APPENDIX F 

Chart of the Eigenvalues for the 
Cross Products Solution of the ICQ Data 



APPENDIX G 

Chart of the Eigenvalues for the 
Principal Component Solution of the POII Data 



APPENDIX H 

Chart of the Eigenvalues for the 
Cross Products Solution of the POII Factors 



